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WITHOUT  LOVE  OR  LICENCE 
CHAPTER  XVII 

PUBLIC   OPINION   PROVES   FICKLE 

While  Mr.  Tootell  is  in  all  the  glory  of  per- 
petually narrating  his  adventures  at  the  old 
Dragon  Inn — a  narration  of  continuous  am- 
plification— he  has  rather  neglected  to  keep 
his  eye  on  Johnson  ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  struck  by  the  singular  fact  that  though 
he  has  never  been  able  to  induce  Johnson  to 
accompany  him  to  that  hostelry  when  it  was 
open  to  the  public,  yet  now  it  is  closed,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  excise  officers,  Johnson  is 
most  pertinacious   in   his  endeavours  to  get 
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inside  of  the  old  inn.  He  has,  indeed,  by 
dint  of  bribery  succeeded,  but  apparently  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  visit. 
Very  curious  indeed  seems  Johnson  as  to 
the  old  ball-room,  and  more  especially  with 
regard  to  the  dilapidated  furniture  strewn 
about  therein.  He  has  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing admission  there  twice  or  thrice,  and  the 
sharp  young  officer  who  has  attended  him 
has  conceived  a  suspicion  that  he  is  desirous 
of  being  left  alone  there.  He  was  overcome 
with  a  sudden  faintness  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  requested  his  attendant  to  fetch  him  a 
little  brandy,  but  was  informed  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  the  place  ;  the  small  residue  of 
spirits  left  by  Mr.  Mercer  in  the  bar  having 
been  already  removed.  Then  Mr.  Johnson 
said  that  he  would  sit  down  until  he  re- 
covered, but  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
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detaining   the    officer.      However,   the  latter 
quietly   declined    to   leave    him,  stating   that 
their  orders  were  excessively  strict   on  that 
point,    and    all    the    more    so    because    they 
believed    that    there    had    been    an    attempt 
made  to    enter    the    old    ball-room    only   the 
night  before  last,  with  what  object  they  could 
form  no  conjecture,  but  one  of  their  men  had 
been  undoubtedly  aroused  by  what  sounded 
like  an  attempt  on  one  of  the  French  windows 
opening  into   the  garden,  and   the  marks   of 
footsteps  outside  showed  clearly  next  morning 
that  some  one  had  been  hanging  about  the 
place,   though  upon   finding   the  inmates   on 
the  alert  he  had  probably  retreated.     What- 
ever Johnson's  motive  was,  he  still  hung  per- 
sistently about  the  Dragon ;  he  was  anxious 
to  know  what  was  likely  to  become  of  it  ;  the 
inn  had  now  naturally  reverted  to  its  legiti- 

B  2 
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mate  proprietor,  would  it  go  on  as  an  inn, 
was  the  owner  likely  to  turn  it  into  a  farm- 
house, in  which  case  he  supposed  all  that  old 
furniture  would  be  sold.  Very  desirous,  in- 
deed, apparently  was  Mr.  Johnson  to  know  if 
all  those  antiquated  old  chairs,  tables,  couches, 
&c.  were  coming  to  the  hammer  ;  but  this,  he 
was  told,  was  not  as  yet  decided.  The  excise, 
once  they  had  cleared  out  the  machinery  of 
the  illicit  still,  had  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  hand  over  the  Dragon  to  its  owner,  and 
leave  him  to  determine  what  he  would  do 
with  his  property. 

In  the  meantime,  although  Brent  and  Joe 
Mercer  were  diligently  sought,  yet  no  tidings 
could  be  obtained  of  them.  From  what  they 
had  gathered,  the  excise  officers  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Brent  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  whole  business,  and  the  people  in 
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London  had  told  them  that  he  was  a  very 
adept  in  the  art  of  mysterious  disappearance. 
At  all  events,  upon  this  occasion  he  and  the 
entire  Mercer  family — for  what  had  become 
of  Sarah  was  equally  unknown — had  vanished 
from  the  sight  of  all  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  investigation  before  the  magistrates 
occasioned  Mr.  Tootell  not  a  little  discom- 
fort ;  it  was  gratifying,  no  doubt,  to  once 
more  relate  in  public  his  experiences  at  the 
old  Dragon,  but  it  was  a  little  uncomfort- 
able to  be  pressed  by  a  sharp  local  soli- 
citor about  his  previous  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Brent.  To  admit  that  gentleman  had 
been  one  of  his  customers  when  in  business  in 
London  was  all  very  well,  but  a  titter  ran 
round  the  court  when  Mr.  Tootell  was  fain  to 
confess  that  he  had  had  dealings  with  him — in 
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short,  that  lie  had  bought  spirits  from  him  in 
large  quantities. 

'  And  found  it  capital  good  business,  too, 
Mr.  Tootell — capital  stuff,  and  got  it  cheap, 
I'll  be  bound,  eh  ? '  said  the  solicitor,  in  his 
most  jocular  manner. 

It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Tootell  spluttered,  and 
declared  that  Mr.  Brent  had  represented 
himself  as  the  agent  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished distilling-houses  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  audience  evidently  came  away  tickled 
with  the  conviction  that  old  Tootell  had  done 
a  good  deal  of  business  with  the  '  Free 
Traders  '  in  his  publican  days,  and  that  his 
interference  with  old  Joe  Mercer  and  his  con- 
federates had  probably  resulted  from  desire 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  concern.  Public 
opinion,  in  consequence,  a  little  veered  round 
about  Mr.  Tootell ;  an  idea  prevailed  that,  far 
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from  being  the  victim  of  his  accidental  dis- 
covery, in  reality  he  had  endeavoured  to  levy 
blackmail  on  the  grounds  of  his  casually 
discovered  knowledge.  Mr.  Tootell  rapidly 
perceived  that,  far  from  being  commiserated 
as  a  martyr,  he  was  regarded  with  con- 
temptuous pity,  looked  upon  as  an  old  man 
who,  though  hardly  dealt  with,  had  to  some 
extent  deserved  to  pay  a  penalty  for  poking 
his  nose  into  his  neighbours'  affairs,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  even  if  he  had  not  gone  further, 
and  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  his  surrepti- 
tiously acquired  knowledge.  That  a  man  like 
Tootell,  who,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  insati- 
able curiosity,  had  brought  about  such  an 
explosion  of  a  fraudulent  business,  should 
regard  himself  as  a  public  benefactor  was 
natural.  Stung  by  the  ingratitude  of  that 
public,  he  bethought    himself   of  once  more 
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seeking  the  society  of  the  stranger  Johnson, 
only  to  find  that  shadowy  individual  had  dis- 
appeared from  Exmouth  quietly  as  he  had 
come.  Mr.  Tootell  sadly  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  mysteries  of  this  wicked  world 
were  getting  beyond  his  comprehension. 

8  Only  to  think,'  he  murmured,  8  of  old 
Joe,  after  all  these  years,  turning  to  illicit  dis- 
tilling ;  whoever  could  have  thought  it?  And 
as  for  that  Brent,  well,  who  could  have  thought 
of  coming  across  him  after  all  these  years  ! 
He  always  did  put  in  wonderful  good  stuff  at  a 
wonderful  cheap  rate  ;  but,  dash  it,  who  could 
have  fancied  his  coming  down  here  ?  Then 
there's  this  Johnson — who's  he  ?  What  does 
he  want,  and  what  was  he  adoing  ?  '  and  then 
Mr.  Tootell  shook  his  head  and  gave  the  whole 
thing  up,  as  one  does  a  double  acrostic  which 
has  proved  too  much  for  one's  abilities. 
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The  scandal  of  to-day  in  London  is  well- 
nigh  forgotten  in  a  week ;  in  a  small  provin- 
cial town  we  make  more  of  such  gossip,  but 
it  does  not  last  very  long.  The  story  of  the 
Mercers  had  pretty  well  died  out  of  men's 
minds,  the  elopement  of  Fred  Hallaton  with 
the  handsome  Sarah  was  already  a  thing 
of  the  past,  when  it  was  suddenly  brought 
sharply  home  to  his  brother  officers  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  delinquent  in  Exeter. 
Dicky  Chives  could  hardly  believe  this  news 
when,  returning  home  from  one  of  his  sport- 
ing pilgrimages,  he  was  told  of  it  in  the  ante- 
room, just  before  mess. 

8  Where  is  he,'  exclaimed  Dicky  ;  '  are 
they  getting  his  old  quarters  ready  ?  Is  he 
come  back  to  stay  ?  is — is  .  .  .  she  with 
him  ?  ' 

'Can't  tell  you,  Dicky,  I'm  sure,' replied 
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his  informant ;  '  lie  came  into  the  ante-room 
here  this  afternoon  for  about  ten  minutes,  had 
a  drink,  and  looked  as  black  as  thunder.  I 
was  here  because  I  happened  to  be  on  duty, 
but  there  was  nobody  else.  Hallaton,  as  you 
know,  is  not  a  bad-tempered  fellow,  but  he 
can  be  deuced  unpleasant  when  he  gets  his 
hump  up.  He  answered  the  two  or  three 
questions  I  ventured  to  put  to  him  so  precious 
short  that  I  shut  up.  All  I  know  is  that  he 
called  upon  the  Colonel,  who  was  out  ;  that 
he  is  staying  somewhere  in  the  town  ;  but  as 
for  asking  whether  Madame  was  with  him — 
thank  you  !  no,  I  didn't  put  that  question.' 

'  No,'  said  Chives,  slowly.  '  I  understand 
that ;  it  wasn't  likely.  But  I  thought  it  just 
possible  that  he  might  have  said  something 
about  his  wife.' 

And  then  Dicky  paused,  for  this  was  just 
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the  knotty  point  which  much  perplexed  Hal- 
laton's  comrades.  That  he  had  gone  off  with 
the  fair  Sarah  there  was  no  doubt,  but  no 
announcement  of  their  marriage  had  appeared 
in  the  papers.  The  illicit  trade  in  which  Joe 
Mercer  had  been  detected  made  the  connec- 
tion still  more  deplorable,  and,  as  the  Colonel 
had  said,  with  a  father-in-law  who  was  simply 
not  awaiting  his  trial  for  defrauding  the 
revenue  because  the  police  were  unable  to 
lay  hands  on  him,  it  was  certainly  easy  to 
understand  that  poor  Fred  might  shrink  from 
publicly  confessing  his  marriage. 

'It  matters  little  either  way,'  continued  the 
chief.  '  Married  or  unmarried,  he's  hung  a 
millstone  round  his  neck  which  must  be  his 
ruin.' 

This  was  not  the  verdict  of  the  Colonel 
delivered  at  mess  that  evening,  but  what  he 
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had  said  when  the  scandal  first  came  to  his 
ears.  Hallaton's  case  was  much  discussed 
after  dinner  that  night  ;  he  was  a  great 
favourite  with  his  brother  officers,  but  they 
were  one  and  all  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
Fred  had  made  one  of  those  fatal  mistakes 
which  mar  a  man's  whole  life.  Then,  too,  it 
was  remembered  that  Hallaton  had  consider- 
able expectations  from  his  uncle  Sir  Eobert. 
Many  of  the  old  hands  in  the  corps  had  met 
Bob  Hallaton  in  the  days  when  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  described  him  as  a  choleric  domi- 
neering man,  though  by  no  means  a  bad 
fellow ;  and  Chives,  and  the  little  knot  who 
were  now  discussing  him,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  an  uncle  of  that  description,  like 
Sir  Oliver  in  the  famous  comedy,  would  be 
sure  to  have  '  a  damned  disinheriting  coun- 
tenance.' 
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1  It's  an  awful  bad  business,'  said  Dicky 
Chives.  '  Fred  has  always  been  a  bit  anxious 
that  his  uncle  Bob,  as  he  calls  him,  shouldn't 
hear  of  his  little  kick-ups,  losing  money, 
racing,  and  so  on ;  but  they  have  all  been 
child's  play  compared  to  this.  He  is  proud 
as  Lucifer,  you  see,  and  the  idea  of  Miss 
Mercer  as  the  future  Lady  Hallaton  would 
stick  in  his  gizzard  sadly.  Fred  was  to  have 
gone  down  there,  too,  and  his  not  doing  so 
will  make  matters  worse.' 

However,  there  was  no  other  conclusion  to 
be  come  to  except  that  '  there  was  another 
good  man  gone  wrong,'  and  then  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  much  speculation  as  to  what 
Hallaton  meant  to  do,  and  what  had  brought 
him  back  to  Exeter  a  month  before  the  ex- 
piration of  his  leave. 

On  his  return  from  his  ride  the  Colonel 
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was  duly  told  of  Hallaton's  call,  and  also 
received  a  note  which  the  latter  had  left, 
begging  to  know  at  what  hour  it  would  be 
convenient  for  him  to  call  the  next  morning. 
The  Colonel  sent  a  brief  reply  to  the  Rouge- 
mont  Hotel,  where  Hallaton  was  staying,  and 
at  the  appointed  time  Fred  was  ushered  into 
the  chief's  sitting-room. 

'  Sit  down,'  said  the  latter,  '  and  tell  me 
what  has  brought  you  back.  It's  a  bad  sign 
when  you  young  fellows  come  back  before 
your  leave  is  out.  Not  long  ago,  remember, 
it  was  Goodwood  cleaned  you  out ;  but  this, 
I'm  afraid,  is  a  worse  business.' 

4 1  can't  help  what  people  may  say  or 
think,'  replied  Hallaton,  somewhat  stiffly. 
4  It  is  a  question  that  concerns  myself ;  but  I 
won't  hear  a  word  against  the  lady.' 

«  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  Mr.  Hallaton,  that 
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I  am  going  to  cast  any  reflection  on  your 
wife.  I  presume  I  am  right  in  giving  the 
lady  that  title,'  and  the  Colonel  paused  for  a 
reply. 

'  That  is  a  question  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose,' replied  Hallaton,  doggedly. 

'  We  will  assume  then  that  she  is,'  said 
the  other,  quietly.  '  I  can  only  point  out 
that  it  would  be  awkward  at  any  time,  but  it 
is  particularly  awkward  for  you  just  now  that 
Mr.  Mercer  should  have  involved  himself  with 
the  revenue  officers.  I  should  advise  your 
not  rejoining  us.  You  must  know  you  have 
cut  your  own  throat  as  far  as  this  neighbour- 
hood is  concerned.' 

'That  is  what  I  have  come  to  see  you 
about,'  replied  Hallaton.  '  Of  course,  I  don't 
want  to  come  back  here.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  exchange  to  India  as  soon  as 
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can  possibly  arrange  it.  I  thought,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  only  right  to  let  you 
know  at  once.' 

'  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  Hallaton,' 
replied  the  Colonel.  '  I  am  very  sorry  to 
lose  you,  but  your  soldiering  on  here  will  be 
excessively  unpleasant  to  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Hallaton.' 

6 1  have  no  doubt,'  replied  Fred,  '  that  my 
affairs  have  been  pretty  freely  discussed  during 
the  last  month.  People  are  probably  saying 
that  I  was  thoroughly  aware  of  old  Mercer's 
fraudulent  business,  and  suggest  that  it  was  a 
knowledge  of  the  enormous  profits  he  was 
making  that  put  it  into  my  head  to  run  away 
with  his  daughter.' 

6  You  must  expect  to  have  ill-natured 
things  said  of  you ;  but  the  story  of  your 
marriage  will  speedily  be  forgotten,  except  in 
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this  immediate  neighbourhood.  Nobody  will 
know  anything  about  you  in  India,'  said  the 
Colonel,  although  the  words  were  prompted 
more  by  good -nature  than  belief  in  his  asser- 
tion. He  was  aware,  as  was  Hallaton,  that 
there  had  been  a  lengthy  and  but  slightly 
garbled  paragraph  entitled  '  The  Eomance  of 
Crime  '  going  the  round  of  the  daily  papers, 
in  which  the  discovery  of  the  illicit  still  at  the 
old  Dragon  Inn  and  the  elopement  of  the 
handsome  daughter  of  the  landlord  with  a 
young  officer  of  the  Horse  Artillery  had  been 
mixed  up  into  a  very  titillating  side-dish  for 
the  cr avers  of  such  titbits. 

6  I've  nothing  more  to  say,  sir,  than  to 
wish  you  good-bye,'  replied  Hallaton,  rising. 
1  Perhaps  you  will  tell  Chives  that  I'll  write 
him  word  what  I  want  clone  about  my  traps, 
and  say  good-bye  to  the  other  fellows  for  me  ?  ' 

vol.  11.  c 
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A  hearty  hand  grip,  and  the  two  men 
separated. 

'  It's  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do,'  thought 
the  Colonel,  as  his  visitor  descended  the  stairs. 
1  It's  devilish  odd,  but  he  never  actually  said 
he  was  married.' 
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CHAPTEE   XYIII 

THE     DREAM     DISPELLED 

When  Fred  Hallaton  arrived  in  London  it  was 
to  no  hotel  or  pleasant  lodgings  that  he  drove, 
but  to  a  solitary  bachelor's  room  in  Bury 
Street.  Xo  wife  awaited  him  with  a  glad 
smile  of  welcome,  and  he  sat  gloomily  on  the 
bed  while  the  attendant  unstrapped  his  port- 
manteau. He  was  face  to  face  once  more 
with  his  misery  ;  he  had  kept  his  mouth  close 
shut  to  his  old  chief,  he  wished  to  hear  no 
word  against  this  woman  who  had  entrapped 
him,  he  would  make  plaint  of  his  bitter  ex- 
periences to  no  one.     He  was  tied  for  life  to 

c  2 
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her,  and  already  tliey  had  agreed  that  each 
should  take  their  separate  way. 

The  brief  period  of  their  married  life  might 
be  summed  up  in  this  wise — three  weeks  of 
intoxication,  followed  by  three  weeks  of  storm, 
recrimination,  and  bitter  reproach.  Imperious 
Sarah  found  that  she  had  married  a  man  who, 
when  roused,  was  quite  as  fierce-tempered  as 
herself.  She  awoke  to  the  fact  that  if  she  had 
married  a  man  much  above  her  in  station,  he 
was,  all  the  same,  poor ;  and  that  far  from 
being  launched,  as  she  supposed,  at  once  into 
society,  her  husband  would  not  even  introduce 
her  to  his  friends  ;  he  told  her  hotly  that  he 
had  sacrificed  his  own  prospects  for  her  sake, 
and  she  retorted  just  as  fiercely  that  she  had 
done  much  the  same,  and  thrown  herself  away 
upon  a  pauper.  What  was  the  use  of  his 
holding  the  position  of  a  gentleman  if  he  had 
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not  the  means  wherewith  to  keep  it  up  ?  As 
if  she,  with  her  handsome  face,  mightn't  have 
had  the  pick  of  a  dozen  better  than  he.  Then, 
lashed  to  madness  by  her  bitter  tongue,  he 
retorted  that  he  was  not  aware  of  much  de- 
mand for  convict's  daughters  at  present,  which 
naturally  produced  another  flood  of  violent 
vituperation  from  the  lady. 

Scene  after  scene  of  this  sort  passed 
between  the  pair,  and  if  ever  a  man  was 
thoroughly  cured  of  his  infatuation  by  the  end 
of  six  weeks  it  was  Fred  Hallaton  ;  though, 
strange  to  say,  Sarah,  disappointed  as  she  was 
in  her  marriage,  and  never  having  had  any 
real  love  for  him  whatever,  still  entertained 
for  him  a  capricious  liking  ;  but  when  at  the 
end  -of  two  months  he  sternly  said  he  would 
live  with  her  no  longer,  that  such  modest 
allowance  as  he   could  make  her  should  be 
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paid  to  her  through  his  solicitor  at  any  address 
she  might  choose  to  give,  she  assented  sullenly. 
He  divided  what  money  he  had  with  her,  and 
Mrs.  Hallaton  departed  early  the  next  day 
without  giving  any  intimation  of  what  she 
proposed  to  do,  or  of  where  she  proposed  to 
go  ;  while  as  for  Fred,  he  at  once  transferred 
his  modest  effects  to  the  before-mentioned 
bachelor  bedroom  in  Bury  Street,  and  at  once 
informed  the  agents  of  his  regiment  that  he 
was  desirous  of  an  exchange  to  India.  About 
this  he  was  told  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  a  few  weeks,  and  for 
this  purpose  Fred  knew  very  well  that  he 
would  have  no  great  difficulty  about  getting 
an  extension  of  leave  should  he  require  it. 

He  was  morbidly  sensitive  about  that  luck- 
less paragraph,  '  The  Komance  of  Crime.'  He 
fancied    everybody  must   have   read    it,  and 
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everybody  be  anxious  to  behold  the  young 
fool  who  had  eloped  with  that  fraudulent 
publican's  daughter.  He  shrank  from  meet- 
ing any  of  his  old  friends  and  acquaintances. 
He  went  to  his  club  only  in  the  evening  to  in- 
quire for  letters,  and  that  at  the  dinner-hour 
when  he  was  little  likely  to  run  up  against 
anybody  he  knew  in  the  hall.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  the  exchange  he  had  picked  out  two 
or  three  stations  in  India  where  the  officers  were 
nearly  all  men  he  had  never  met.  He  had  of 
course  to  resign  his  'jacket,'  which  would 
once  have  grieved  him  sorely — but  what 
mattered  it  now?  He  had  resigned  every- 
thing ;  his  one  anxiety  was  to  be  far  away 
from  England  before  the  wretched  story  of 
his  miserable  marriage  became  known.  That 
he  and  his  wife  were  already  parted  would 
soon  be  the  talk  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
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ances,  he  made  no  doubt.  Let  him  only  be 
out  of  the  country  before  that  happened  was 
all  he  hoped.  Whether  his  uncle  had  heard 
of  his  ill-starred  marriage  he  knew  not ;  but 
that  he  had  completely  ruined  his  prospects  in 
that  quarter  he  felt  certain.  If  he  can  but 
get  away  before  it  all  leaks  out — India  and 
the  shooting  of  big  game  was  all  that  was  left 
to  him.  Stay!  There  was  fighting  of  some 
kind  always  going  on  there,  and  if  he  was  in 
luck  he  might  throw  in  for  something  of 
that.  Henceforth  his  career  must  lie  in  that 
country ;  to  England  he  would  have  to  say 
.good-by  for  years.  In  the  meantime  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  live  quietly  in 
London  until  his  exchange  was  arranged,  and, 
that  settled,  to  take  passage  for  the  East,  and 
trust  that  he  and  Sarah  might  never  meet 
more. 
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When  the  tempest  overtakes  us  and  we 
are  socially  engulfed  beneath  the  wave  it  is 
astonishing  how  soon  we  are  forgotten ;  for  a 
brief  period  there  are  comments  of  regret, 
surprise,  or  the  malicious  •  It  is  only  what 
was  to  be  expected,'  and  then  people  talk 
about  us  no  more.  The  Colonel  had  briefly 
announced  to  his  officers  that  Hallaton  had 
exchanged  to  India,  and  would  not  return  to 
Exeter,  but  when  asked  by  Chives  if  Fred  was 
married  he  briefly  replied  that  he  did  not 
know.  He  had  thought  proper  to  assume 
that  it  was  so  in  his  interview  with  Hallaton, 
but  he  bore  in  mind  that  Fred  in  a  somewhat 
marked  manner  had  never  admitted  it.  The 
marriage  had  never  been  announced  in  the 
papers,  and  the  consequence  was  that  all  the 
neighbourhood  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
such  ceremony  had  taken  place. 
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There  were,  however,  two  people  who  still 
bore  Fred  Hallaton  constantly  in  mind  ;  the 
one  of  these  was  Mary  Lydney,  who  angrily 
acknowledged  that  she  had  allowed  herself  to 
care  more  for  this  faithless  philanderer  than 
she  had  any  business  to  do  ;  for  the  second 
time  the  girl  was  fain  to  confess  she  had  let 
her  heart  go  out  of  her  own  keeping — and  oh, 
the  shame  of  it !  to  be  flouted  for  such  a 
woman  as  Sarah  Mercer.  Hallaton's  atten- 
tions to  her  had  been  too  marked  to  be  unob- 
served by  her  friends ;  and  though  no  word 
had  reached  her  ear,  she  knew  too  well  they 
had  pitied  her  for  being  left  to  wear  the 
willow.  Gall  and  verjuice  this,  to  a  proud 
girl  like  Mary  Lydney.  She  hated  herself  for 
still  thinking  of  him,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  no  word  of  inquiry  concerning  him  ever 
escaped  her  lips.     The  other  person  who  still 
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sadly  thought  over  Fred  Hallaton's  mistake 
was  his  staunch  comrade,  Dicky  Chives.  He 
had  received  directions  from  Fred  about  for- 
warding his  baggage  to  London,  with  which 
he  had  at  once  complied.  The  letter  was  dated 
from  Hallaton's  club,  and  as  Chives  contem- 
plated very  shortly  running  up  to  London  to 
see  the  pantomimes  and  other  novelties  which 
managers  are  wont  to  produce  at  Christmas 
time,  he  was  determined  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  and  look  Fred  up.  He 
felt  pretty  sure  that  Hallaton  would  sail  for 
India  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  arrange 
matters,  but  till  then  he  no  doubt  would  be 
found  in  town,  and  surely  Fred  would  see 
him. 

On  arriving  in  London  that  vivacious 
young  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  carrying  out 
his  intention,   but  the  club  porter  told  him 
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that,  though,  he  believed  Mr.  Hallaton  was 
in  town,  he  only  called  there  now  and  again 
for  letters,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  his 
address.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  be 
done,  and  that  Dicky  immediately  did,  to  wit 
— scribble  a  note  to  Fred,  expressing  a  warm 
wish  to  say  good-bye  to  him  before  he  sailed, 
and  leave  it  with  the  porter.  To  a  gentleman 
of  Mr.  Chives's  temperament  time  in  London 
was  not  to  be  wasted,  something  must  be 
seen  every  evening.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
your  regular  Londoner  to  be  content  with  a 
quiet  rubber  and  a  cigar  in  the  smoking- 
room.  They  could  take  the  whole  year  to 
see  the  sights,  and  have  their  fling  whenever 
they  liked.  .  He  couldn't.  He  was  wont  to 
say,  '  I've  got  three  weeks'  theatres  to  cram 
into  a  fortnight,  and  even  if  I  had  more  leave 
I  should  have  no  more  money.     Two  weeks 
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in  London  always  breaks  me.'  In  pursuance 
of  this  system  of  thoroughly  enjoying  himself, 
Mr.  Chives,  after  a  late  breakfast,  found  him-- 
self  one  morning  making  his  way  down  the 
Strand,  with  a  view  to  procuring  tickets  for 
himself  and  a  chum  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wellington  Street  he  ran  across  no  other 
than  Sam  Mercer.  He  had  never  seen  the 
bookmaker  since  they  had  parted  last  October 
on  Newmarket  Heath. 

1  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Chives,'  said  Sam  ; 
'  I'm  awful  glad  to  have  met  you.  I  want  to 
see  somebody  from  down  Devonshire  way 
bad,  and  next  to  the  doctor  you  are  the  man 
who  can  best  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know.  If 
you  wouldn't  mind  coming  up  to  the  Victoria 
for  a  few  minutes  I  should  like  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you.' 
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Chives  yielded  willing  assent,  and  as  they 
turned  up  Wellington  Street  Sam  remarked : 

'  This  is  a  deuce  of  a  go,  and  what  made 
the  old  'un  do  it  I  can't  think.  It  bothered 
me  what  he  took  that  Dragon  for,  but  I  knew 
he  could  run  alone,  and  no  mistake.  You'd 
have  to  get  up  the  t'other  side  sunrise  to  get 
the  best  of  him ;  but  if  he  has  been  sharp  he 
has  always  been  straight.  I  can't  think  what 
made  him  do  it.' 

'  Well,'  said  Chives,  *  of  course  I've  heard 
all  there  is  to  say  about  it,  but  I  should  think 
the  enormous  profits  they  were  making  would 
about  account  for  their  going  in  for  it. 
They've  been  clearing  thousands,  according  to 
the  papers.' 

'  Yes,  but  he  didn't  want  it,'  replied  Sam  ; 
1  he  had  made  his  pile — and,  though  he  is  a 
close  man,  a  very  tidy  pile  it  is,  you  bet.' 
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1  Never  had  any  money  myself,'  said  Dicky ; 
1  but  I've  never  met  any  one  yet  who  couldn't 
do  with  a  bit  more.' 

1  Eight  you  are,  sir,'  said  Sam,  laughing  ; 
'  but  I'm  awful  sorry  for  the  old  'un.  I  don't 
know  where  he  is,  and  shouldn't  tell  you  if  I 
did,  but  I  honestly  don't.  If  he  can  keep  out 
of  the  way  for  a  bit,  and  lie  low,  it'll  perhaps 
blow  over,  but  he'll  find  he's  knocked  down 
all  his  winnings  if  they  catch  him.  Now,  Mr. 
Chives,'  he  continued,  as  they  turned  into  the 
Victoria,  and  made  their  way  into  one  of  the 
rooms,  '  only  give  it  a  name,  sir — or  will  you 
have  some  lunch  ?  ' 

Chives  having  been  duly  provided  with 
a  tankard  of  bitter  ale,  which  he  specified 
as  being  most  suitable  to  his  requirements 
at  the  moment,  Sam  Mercer  continued — 

6  I  dare  say  it  made  a  great  talk  down 
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at  Exmouth.  I  split  with  laughter  when  I 
read  how  they  tied  up  that  prying  old  fool, 
Tootell.  I  can't  make  out  who  this  Brent 
can  be,  and  how  he  could  have  influenced  my 
father  into  embarking  on  such  a  risky  specu- 
lation.' 

4  He  is  a  very  noted  offender,'  replied 
Chives,  '  particularly  in  this  line.  At  least, 
that's  what  the  revenue  officers  sent  word 
from  London.' 

'Yes;  I  understand  that  right  enough, 
but  the  question  is  how  on  earth  he  induced 
the  governor  to  go  into  such  a  dangerous 
speculation  as  that.  Money  !  No  doubt  he 
was  fond  of  money,  and  perhaps  not  over 
particular  how  he  made  it,  but  if  ever 
there  was  a  wary  man  it  was  my  father, 
and  I'd  have  laid  long  odds  that  no  one 
could    have    ever    'ticed    him    into    such    a 
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risky    game    as     this.       Xo  ;     it    beats    me 
altogether.' 

'  Sorry  for  your  parent,'  rejoined  Chives, 
vaguely  ;  '  but  I  can't  see  anything  remark- 
able in  his  case.  These  keen  speculators 
have  a  way  of  going  the  wrong  side  of 
the  post  at  times.' 

Mr.  Chives  was  getting  a  little  bored 
by  hearing  Sam  Mercer's  jeremiads  over 
the  misfortunes  of  his  progenitor.  There 
was  nothing  singular  to  him  in  a  specu- 
lative jobber  being  found  guilty  of  an 
extensive  fraud. 

6  Now,  Mr.  Chives,  there  is  another  thing 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about.  Mr. 
Hallaton  has  gone  off  with  Sarah — can 
you  tell  me  anything  about  that  ?  ' 

'  Xo,'  replied  Chives,  curtly. 

1  It    isn't   likely  you  gentlemen  will   like 
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it,  I  know,'  continued  Sam  ;  '  it  isn't  likely 
Mr.  Hallaton's  friends  will  like  it.  But  do 
you  know  how  they're  getting  on  together  ?  ' 

'  No,'  replied  Chives,  with  equal  brevity. 

' 1  don't  know  much  of  Mr.  Hallaton  ; 
but  remember  she  is  my  sister,'  said  the 
bookmaker,  earnestly.  '  Can  you  tell  me 
where  they  are  ?  ' 

'No,'  rejoined  Dicky.  'I  have  never 
seen  Fred  Hallaton  since  the  night  before 
I  left  Exeter  for  the  Houghton  Meeting.' 

Sam  Mercer  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  in  a  low  voice,  'Can  you 
tell  me  whether  they  are  married  ? ' 

'  I  honestly   don't   know,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Well,  sir,'  resumed  Sam,  '  I  should 
like  to  have  known  that,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  known  how  they  got  on. 
Sarah    is     a    handsome,     clever     girl,     and 
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would  have  soon  learnt  to  hold  her  own 
anywhere  ;  but  she  is  vain  and  fond  of 
amusement,  and  if  she  don't  get  plenty  of 
that  she'll  be  apt  to  show  temper — and 
she's  got  one.  She  ain't  the  sort  of  girl 
that  every  man  could  manage.  One  couldn't 
warrant  her  free  from  vice,  and  quiet  in 
double  harness.  No,  I  should  have  been 
curious  to  know  how  her  marriage  turned 
out  with  any  one ;  how  things  will  go  now 
I  can't  say,  but  if  the  governor  hadn't  got 
into  this  scrape  Sal  would  have  been  a  good 
match  for  most  men.  His  great  fad  was  that 
she  should  marry  a  gentleman,  and  he 
would  have  contributed  pretty  handsomely 
to  keep  the  house  going  while  he  lived,  and 
left  her  a  good  bit  of  money  when  he  died.' 
'  I  really  don't  knovr  where  they  arer 
interposed  Chives. 

2>.  % 
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'  Well,  sir,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it.  Mr. 
Hallaton  needn't  have  been  afraid  that  I 
wanted  to  come  pushing  my  way  into  his 
house  just  because  he  married  my  sister ; 
but  I  was  in  hopes  you  could  have  answered 
those  two  questions.  However,  you  can't, 
so  there's  no  more  to  be  said.' 

'  I  can't,  indeed,  Mercer,'  replied  Chives, 
rising ;  '  and  now  I  must  really  be  going. 
Good-bye.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  Sam,  as  he  ac- 
companied him  to  the  door  of  the  club. 
'  Good-bye  ;  and  remember  you  may  always 
rely,  when  you  come  racing,  on  Sam  Mercer 
to  do  you  a  good  turn.' 

'  Poor  Fred,'  muttered  Chives  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  up  the  Strand.  '  Mercer  is 
a  very  good  fellow,  but,  still,  one  wouldn't 
care   to   have  him   as  a  brother-in-law.' 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  SKELETON  IN  THE  CUPBOARD 

Call  no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead,  saith  the 
sage,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  amongst  those  we 
habitually  mix  and  consort  with  who  among 
them  bears  an  unclouded  life.  Here  is  our 
prosperous  friend  whose  dinners  and  equip- 
ages are  the  talk  of  the  town,  whose  smiling 
face  betokens  no  care  on  his  mind,  and  yet 
some  of  those  investments  of  his  in  the  City 
may  be  troubling  him  sorely.  His  sons  may 
be  going  wrong,  and  his  daughters  waxing 
contumacious,  but,  for  all  that,  it  behoves  him 
in  these  days  to  show  a  genial  front  to  the 
world  and  let  no  man  guess  that  the  fox  is 
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gnawing  at  bis  vitals.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  Society  demands  that  we  should  not  bore 
it  with  our  troubles.  What  have  our  ac- 
quaintances to  do  with  our  griefs  in  this 
world  ?  They  require  us  to  amuse  them,  to 
give  them  dinners ;  but  if  we  mean  to  go 
about  like  mutes  at  a  funeral — bah  !  go  to, 
let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.  If  you  mean 
to  be  of  the  world  there  should  be  sunshine 
in  your  face,  sunshine  in  your  manner,  let 
circumstances  be  what  they  will  with  you. 
What  matter  that  you  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  or  that  your  daughter  has  levanted 
with  the  footman  ?  If  you  are  going  to  make 
moan  over  it,  turn  recluse,  disappear,  fly  to  ob- 
scure continental  watering-places  ;  but,  above 
all,  don't  inflict  a  melancholy  face  on  Society. 
By  the  way,  I  often  wonder  if  those  saturnine 
people,  whom  we  are  wont  to  laugh  at  be- 
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cause  they  take  their  pleasure  sadly,  have  not 
the  best  of  it  in  the  long  run.  If  they  have 
no  supreme  moments  of  exultation,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  they  know  nothing  of  those  depths 
of  depression  to  which  more  elastic  tempera- 
ments are  liable. 

That  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every  house  is 
a  very  old  saying,  but  taken  in  a  modified 
form  a  perfectly  true  one.  It  may  be  a  tre- 
mendous secret  involving  family  honour,  or 
the  very  possession  of  the  family  lands,  or  it 
may  take  the  much  more  prosaic  form  of 
never  being  able  to  lay  hands  upon  a  decent 
cook.  Mr.  Lydney,  the  prosperous,  slightly 
pompous  banker  of  Exmouth,  had  his  skele- 
ton— and  a  very  grim  skeleton  it  was.  A 
genial,  jovial,  free-handed  man,  keeping 
almost  open  house,  and  never  better  pleased 
than  when  entertaining  his  friends,  he  kept 
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his  skeleton  very  closely  locked  up,  and  put 
it  away  from  his  own  mind  as  far  as  possible  ; 
but,  for  all  that,  ever  and  anon  it  rattled  its 
grisly  bones,  and  reduced  the  buoyant  banker 
to  considerable  despondency. 

Thirty  years  before,  the  bank  of  Lydney 
and  Son  had  been  broken  into,  and  though 
the  house  had  made  light  of  it  at  the  time, 
and  never  acknowledged  their  loss,  yet  some 
very  valuable  securities  had  been  abstracted 
from  the  big  safe.  Several  reasons  had  con- 
duced  to  their  keeping  their  loss  a  secret  ; 
first  and  foremost,  the  robbery  was  supposed 
to  have  been  committed  by  one  of  the  family, 
then  in  their  employ  as  a  clerk.  This  young 
man  had  absconded,  the  securities  were  miss- 
ing, there  was  no  trace  of  violent  entry  to  the 
premises  in  which  the  missing  man  slept,  and, 
in  short,  everything   pointed  conclusively  to 
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his  being  the  offender.  That  old  Mr.  Lydney 
should  be  loth  to  prosecute  his  luckless  son 
was  natural.  There  was  a  strain  on  the  bank 
at  the  time,  and  the  old  gentleman,  no  longer 
the  man  he  was,  feared  that  the  effect  of  giving 
publicity  to  their  loss  would  have  the  natural 
effect  of  increasing  the  pressure.  His  son,  the 
present  Mr.  Lydney,  was  too  young  a  man 
then  to  grasp  the  situation.  They  hushed  the 
thing  up  ;  such  endeavours  as  they  made  to 
recover  the  securities  were  done  privately 
and  without  giving  a  free  hand  to  the  police. 
They  would  make  no  charge,  and  though  they 
offered  a  liberal  reward  at  Scotland  Yard  for 
the  recovery  of  the  missing  deeds  they  never 
even  mentioned  their  loss  in  Exmouth. 

Mr.  Lydney  was  a  man  who  lived  well  up 
to  his  income,  and  more  than  once  the  loss 
of  those  missing  securities  had  been  a  source 
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of  sore  trouble  to  him ;  but  the  strain  had 
corne  round  again,  and  without  them  he  could 
hardly  see  his  way  to  pull  through.  Amongst 
those  missing  securities  were  the  deeds  of  a 
large  mortgage  on  the  estates  of  a  good  old 
country  squire,  who  for  all  these  years  had 
paid  his  five  per  cent,  contentedly.  He  had 
died,  and  his  son,  a  sharp  business  man, 
reigned  in  his  stead.  But  the  son,  when  he 
came  to  his  throne,  had  no  idea  in  these  days 
of  paying  five  per  cent,  for  money,  and  gave 
immediate  notice  of  the  redemption  of  the 
mortgage.  What  was  Mr.  Lydney  to  do  ?  He 
had  not  those  deeds  to  surrender.  The  explana- 
tion must  involve  the  history  of  the  robbery, 
while  public  rumour  would  be  sure  to  even 
multiply  the  value  of  the  securities  abstracted. 
It  would  give  his  business  a  shake  which  it 
was  scarce  in  a  position  to  sustain.     Suspicion 
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of  stability  is  a  sore  trial  for  a  bank,  even 
when  backed  up  by  considerable  resources. 
To  Lydney  a  run  against  the  house  meant 
ruin.  If  he  had  met  his  trouble  boldly  in  the 
outset  it  might  have  been  got  over,  but  he 
and  his  father  had  made  sure  of  recovering 
those  securities  in  a  short  time  without  caus- 
ing any  scandal,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  un- 
fortunate son  of  his  old  Mr.  Lydney  wished 
to  avoid  that. 

The  time  for  owning  their  loss  went  by, 
the  time  for  hoping  to  recover  the  missing 
papers  did  the  same,  and  henceforth  Mr. 
Lydney  put  the  whole  business  aside  as  an 
unsavoury  memory,  and  locked  up  his  skeleton 
close  in  his  own  cupboard.  Now  the  time 
had  come  it  must  see  the  light,  and  Mr. 
Lydney  brooded  sadly  over  how  he  had  best 
face  the  storm.     It  was  all  very  well  at  the 
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end  of  thirty  years  to  say  these  mortgage 
deeds  had  been  stolen,  but  the  mortgagee 
might  well  suspect  that  those  deeds  were 
pledged  elsewhere  for  moneys  received. 

Worried  and  anxious,  Mr.  Lydney  sits  in 
his  sanctum  glancing  almost  mechanically 
over  the  paper.  He  listlessly  reads  the  ac- 
count of  a  bad  accident  on  the  South-Western, 
near  London,  in  which  two  people  have  been 
killed  and  a  score  more  or  less  seriously  in- 
jured ;  among  those  badly  hurt  is  a  man 
named  Johnson,  but  his  name  has  no  more 
significance  to  Mr.  Lydney  than  any  other  in 
the  dismal  list,  all  of  whom  are  quite  unknown 
to  him. 

The  next  thing  that  catches  his  eye  does, 
however,  arouse  some  interest  in  his  breast,  if 
only  that  of  idle  curiosity.  It  is  a  notice  that 
if  Joseph  Mercer,  formerly  of  the  Dragon  Inn, 
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does  not  remove  all  the  furniture  and  chattels 
appertaining  to  him  on  those  premises  before 
February  20th,  they  will  be  sold  by  public 
auction.  As  the  banker  well  knows  that 
paragraph  will  arouse  considerable  interest  in 
Exmouth,  once  more  the  question  will  be 
warmly  debated  what  has  become  of  those 
Mercers,  and  also  what  has  become  of  Sarah  ? 
That  Hallaton  has  gone,  or  is  goiug  to  India, 
is  well  known  ;  the  neighbourhood  have  his 
brother  officers'  word  for  that ;  but  in  what 
relationship  Fred  stands  to  Miss  Mercer  they 
admit  they  do  not  know,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  we  have  already  seen,  has  drawn  its 
own  conclusion  on  that  point.  That  the  auc- 
tion will  attract  a  considerable  crowd  of  idlers 
from  Exmouth  is  certain.  Many  people  are 
curious  to  see  that  old  ball-room  of  which  they 
have  heard  so  much  of  late,  and  get  a  peep 
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maybe  into  those  mysterious  cellars  where 
the  smugglers  of  olden  days  stored  their 
'  fresh  rum '  and  contraband  goods,  and 
wherein  that  modern  and  far  more  scientific 
smuggler,  Joe  Mercer,  so  lately  and  so  largely 
defrauded  the  revenue.  There  might  not  be 
many  come  to  buy  though  there  would  be  sure 
to  be  a  sprinkling  who  would  look  forward  to 
picking  up  a  treasure  among  that  dusty  old- 
fashioned  furniture  of  bygone  days,  but  still 
the  sale  would  be  sure  to  attract  a  crowd  of 
sightseers.  Yet  what  was  this  to  the  banker? 
He  had  seen  it  all  at  the  time  of  the  Tootell 
outrage.  He  had  no  intention  of  attending 
the  auction,  but  he  did  lazily  wonder  what 
had  become  of  the  Mercers ;  the  authorities 
seemed  no  more  able  to  lay  hands  on  them 
than  years  ago  they  had  proved  equal  to  the 
recovery  of  those  lost  papers. 
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Ah,  those  papers.  It  was  idle  to  think 
now  about  those  lost  securities,  about  those' 
lost  mortgage  deeds.  That  long-looming 
thundercloud  was  about  to  burst,  and  Mr. 
Lydney  could  do  nothing  to  avert  it,  but 
simply  trust  to  the  unblemished  character  of 
a  lifetime  for  the  acceptance  of  belief  in  his 
story. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  long-advertised  sale  at 
the  Dragon,  when  the  morning's  post  brings 
to  the  banker  so  strange  a  letter  that  it  is  not 
till  he  has  perused  it  three  times  that  he 
gathers  its  contents.  Even  then  it  is  in  such 
vague,  unsatisfactory  fashion  as  was  only  to 
be  expected  from  the  incoherent  message  it 
contained. 

It  came  from  the  house  surgeon  of  the 
Ditchford  Hospital,  a  town  about  twelve  miles 
from  London,  and  close  to  the  scene  of  the 
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late  railway  accident,  and  in  it  he  stated  that 
he  had  in  his  charge  a  patient  of  the  name  of 
Johnson,  a  sufferer  from  the  late  luckless  col- 
lision, and  whose  not  only  days,  but  very 
hours  were  numbered.  '  He  is  a  cool,  some- 
what cynical  old  man,'  continued  the  doctor, 
'  and  seems  to  regard  his  demise  with  com- 
plete indifference.  He  is  quite  sensible, 
though  he  would  seem  to  wander  in  his 
talking,  but  this  is  simply  because  we  cannot 
follow  his  train  of  thought.  He  speaks  of 
things  to  which  we  have  no  clue.  His  pre- 
dominant idea  is  to  say  "  Good-bye  "  to  a  man 
named  Brent,  of  whose  whereabouts  he  ap- 
pears to  have  no  knowledge ;  and,  failing  that, 
he  desires  to  send  a  message  to  you.  He  is 
sinking  fast,  and  it  may  be  that  what  appears 
unintelligible  to  me  may  be  quite  comprehen- 
sible to  you.     It  is  also  possible  that  he  may 
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rally  for  a  little,  as  is  often  the  case  just  be- 
fore death,  and  in  that  case  I  may  be  able  to 
forward  you  something  very  much  clearer 
than  I  do  at  present,  which  simply  amounts 
to  this — "  Let  Lydney,  the  banker,  Exmouth, 
know — missing  deeds  in,  or  should  be  in, 
table  at  Dragon — old  table  back  of  ball- 
room." ' 

Who  was  this  Johnson?  And  could  any 
reliance  be  placed  on  his  message  ?  Brent  he 
fancied  he  knew  all  about.  He  was  Joe 
Mercer's  partner  in  that  illicit  distillery,  and 
who  formerly  did  business  in  the  same  line 
with  Tootell  in  London.  But  who  was  John- 
son ?  How  on  earth  could  these  securities 
of  his  have  been  secreted  all  these  years  in 
the  Dragon,  within  two  miles  of  the  very  safe 
from  which  they  had  been  abstracted  ?  Had 
they  been  there    all   that   time  ?     Who   put 
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them  there  ?  And  once  more — Who  was  this 
Johnson?  Did  Joe  Mercer  know  anything 
about  it?  And  Mr.  Lydney  threw  himself 
back  into  his  chair  to  once  more  piece  the 
thing  out  in  his  own  mind  if  he  could.  Im- 
possible!  How  it  had  come  about  was  in- 
scrutable ;  but  these  papers  meant  so  much 
to  him  now  that  he  was  prepared  to  snatch 
at  the  wildest  chance  of  recovering  them. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  Good  heavens  !  and 
the  sale  took  place  to-day.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  If  he  had  only  known 
sooner  he  would  have  instructed  somebody 
to  buy  the  whole  of  the  furniture.  What 
mattered  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  in  a 
case  of  this  sort?  It  would  be  well  worth 
his  while  to  spend  that  money  for  the  mere 
chance  of  recovering  those  papers.  There 
was  but  one  thing  for  it — he  must  attend  the 
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auction  himself,  and  take  care  that  not  a 
table  escaped  him.  He  would  buy  them  all, 
let  them  go  for  what  they  would. 

When  Mary  Lydney  heard  of  her  father's 
intention,  she  at  once  expressed  a  wish  to 
accompany  him.  All  the  old  legends  con- 
nected with  the  Dragon  in  bygone  days  had 
been  unearthed  of  late,  and  there  were  plenty 
of  men  like  Mr.  Lydney  who  had  heard  queer 
stories  from  their  fathers  about  the  doings 
that  went  on  there  in  the  early  days  of  the 
century.  It  had  somehow  got  about,  mainly, 
perhaps,  from  the  garrulity  of  Mr.  Tootell, 
that  there  was  yet  living  not  far  from  the  old 
inn  an  ancient  sailor,  who  had  actually  in  his 
youth  taken  part  in  the  contraband  trade,  and 
who  could  spin  many  a  gruesome  yarn  of  the 
doings  of  the  Dragon  in  those  times.  It  had 
become  known  that,  if  properly  tipped,  old 
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Bob  Mutter  could  make  your  flesh  creep  with 
narratives  of  the  dark  deeds  he  had  witnessed 
in  that  old  ballroom ;  of  the  gambling  and 
riotous  revelling  that  had  taken  place  there 
when  the  free  traders  were  in  luck ;  and  of 
the  fierce  quarrels  that  were  wont  to  arise 
between  these  reckless  spirits  over  their  cards 
and  liquor.  Like  many  old  sailors,  Bob 
Mutter  was  not  only  fond  of  '  yarning,'  but 
had  a  fine  natural  gift  of  mendacity,  which 
gave  spice  to  his  narrations.  He  speedily  dis- 
covered that  his  visitors — they  were  mostly  of 
the  feminine  gender — liked  a  strong  dash  of 
melodrama  in  the  stories  they  handselled  him 
for  telling.  Like  a  wise  man,  he  made  hay  while 
the  sun  shone,  and  dressed  up  his  wares  to 
suit  his  customers  ;  a  judicious  embroidery  of 
facts,  which  was  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
veteran  mariner's  natural  bent.    Miss  Lydney, 
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like  many  other  young  ladies  of  the  place,  had 
visited  old  Bob  Mutter  to  hear  his  tales  of  the 
smuggling  days,  and  was  naturally  therefore 
curious  to  see  this  old  ball-room,  the  scene  of 
more  than  one  of  his  most  stirring  narratives. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  sur- 
prised Miss  Lydney  not  a  little,  and  that  was 
her  father's  feverish  anxiety  to  be  in  time  for 
this  sale.  He,  usually  so  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed, whether  bound  on  business  or  pleasure, 
now  kept  taking  out  his  watch  every  five 
minutes,  fidgeting  about  the  room,  and  repeat- 
edly inquiring  whether  she  was  sure  she  was 
quite  ready  to  start.  As  a  rule,  if  she  kept 
him  waiting  a  few  minutes  the  banker  was 
perfectly  unmoved.  To-day  he  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  irritability.  Again  and  again  he  dived 
his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket  and  produced  a 
catalogue  of  the  sale,  which,  after  looking  over 
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attentively  for  some  minutes,  and  making 
sundry  pencil  notes  in  its  margin,  he  thrust 
back  into  his  pocket,  and  then  once  more  took 
out  his  watch. 

For  some  few  weeks  past  she  had  noticed 
a  great  change  in  him.  He  who  was  for- 
merly possessed  of  such  a  remarkably  cool, 
equable  temperament,  was  now  nervous,  ir- 
ritable, and  snappish.  A  most  punctual  man, 
he  had  now  developed  that  most  trying  de- 
scription of  unpunctuality— the  being  ready 
considerably  before  the  time.  He  would  be 
dressed  for  dinner,  for  instance,  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  that  meal  was  due ;  insist 
upon  it  that  the  clocks  were  all  wrong,  and 
ring  every  five  minutes  to  hurry  the  cook.  It 
was  the  same  with  everything  else.  People 
had  begun  to  remark  to  each  other  how  very 
touchy   the  banker  was  becoming,  while  to 
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Mary  tliey  remarked  how  very  ill  her  father 
was  looking.  One  of  the  leading  medical  men 
in  Exmouth  said  that  Lydney  looked  to  him 
like  a  man  with  some  great  worry  on  his  mind. 
'  The  man  has  an  excellent  constitution,  I  know, 
but  he  looks  to  me  as  if  he  were  either  worked 
or  harassed  to  death.' 

At  the  present  moment  Mr.  Lydney  is 
making  a  peripatetic  lunch.  He  keeps  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room,  occasionally 
snatching  a  morsel  of  food  or  a  glass  of  wine 
standing :  partaking,  perhaps,  more  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former,  and  finally  an- 
nounces to  his  daughter  that  it  is  high  time 
to  start. 

4 1  am  quite  ready,  papa,  if  you  like,'  re- 
plied Mary  ;  '  but  it  wants  an  hour  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sale,  and  it  will  not  take  us 
half  the  time  to  walk  there.' 
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c  No  matter,'  was  the  reply,  '  I  am  particu- 
larly anxious  to  be  there  in  good  time.  Come 
along.' 

Mary  made  no  reply,  but  rose,  and  the  two 
at  once  started  for  the  Dragon. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE    AUCTION 

Although  they  arrived  at  the  inn  quite  half 
an  hour  before  the  time  advertised  for  the 
commencement  of  the  auction,  yet  there 
were  already  a  good  many  people  wandering 
through  the  house ;  more  especially  was  the 
gradually-thickening  throng  gravitating  to- 
wards the  old  ball-room .  Thither  the  banker 
quickly  made  his  way,  and  at  sight  of  it 
stopped  aghast.  He  might  have  known  it, 
of  course,  had  he  but  given  it  a  thought. 
He  had  expected  to  find  all  that  conglomera- 
tion of  old  furniture  heaped  confusedly  as  he 
had  last  seen  it,  covered  with  dust,  and  piled 
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pell-mell  together  as  it  was  on  his  last  visit. 
He  came  prepared  to  look  out  for  that  table 
against  the  wall.  Little  chance  of  identifying 
the  table  in  that  way.  As  he  might  have 
guessed,  the  furniture  had  been  well  dusted, 
sorted,  ticketed,  and  laid  out  in  regular  rows 
for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  True,  the 
majority  of  the  crowd  were  mere  idle  specta- 
tors, but  here  and  there  came  the  genuine 
buyer,  the  persistent  auction  hunter,  ready  to 
purchase  anything  over  which  it  struck  him 
he  could  turn  a  penny — pulling  open  drawers, 
tapping  the  furniture,  feeling  legs  and  arms  of 
chairs,  turning  them  up,  tapping  tables  and 
cabinets  in  all  directions  ;  especially  active,  to 
Mr.  Lydney's  horror,  in  the  jerking  open  of 
drawers  to  see  that  they  worked  easily ;  which, 
to  do  that  furniture  of  bygone  days  justice, 
they  usually  did,  a  good  deal  better  than  those 
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of  the  cheap,  giro  crack  stuff  common  to  our 
times. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  man  wound  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  who  has 
come  down  to  this  sale  prepared  to  buy  every 
table  that  may  be  put  up  at  any  cost,  upon 
the  bare  chance  of  the  drawers  containing 
those  lost  papers  upon  which  the  holding  of 
his  very  position  depends.  Fancy  his  seeing 
the  drawers  of  these  tables  jerked  carelessly 
open  by  intending  buyers,  any  one  of  whom 
might  discover  those  papers  and  quietly  drop 
them  into  his  pocket  at  any  moment.  He 
was  watching  these  men  now  with  the  eye  of 
a  hawk  ;  but  can  you  not  fancy  his  imagining 
that  dozens  of  men  had  done  all  this  before 
he  had  arrived  ;  that  the  very  men  who 
dusted  and  laid  out  the  furniture  had  also 
carefully  turned  out  those  drawers.     A  cold 
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sweat  bedewed  the  banker's  brow  as  he 
thought  how  hopeless  his  quest  was.  Granted 
this  weird  message  sent  to  him  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave  was  true,  how  slender  was 
the  chance  that  any  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  upon  it  now.  That  the  securities 
might  have  been  there  once  was  possible,  that 
to  the  best  of  the  dying  man's  belief  they 
were  there  yet  was  quite  likely,  but  that  they 
were  there  still  was  most  unlikely.  This  man 
Johnson  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  know 
anything  of  the  recent  events  that  had  hap- 
pened at  the  Dragon.  That  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Johnson  had  been  living  for  two  or  three 
weeks  in  Exmouth  just  previous  to  the  ab- 
sconding of  the  Mercers,  and  had,  moreover, 
shown  the  greatest  curiosity  with  regard  to 
the  old  inn,  was  a  thing  of  which  Mr.  Lydney 
had  no  knowledge.    '  It  was  absurd,'  muttered 
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the  banker,  '  useless,  hopeless  ; '  but  for  all  that 
he  determined  to  buy  every  table  put  up  for 
sale  that  day.  Even  those  of  the  bed-rooms 
he  made  up  his  mind  should  not  escape  him, 
though,  supposing  the  man  Johnson's  story  to 
be  true,  it  was  in  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
tables  in  the  ball-room  that  the  papers  must 
have  been  originally  concealed. 

When  Mr.  Lydney  took  a  prominent  place 
in  front  of  the  auctioneer's  rostrum,  and, 
taking  out  his  catalogue,  commenced  to  dis- 
play a  lively  interest  in  the  sale,  Mary  Lyd- 
ney's  face  was  filled  with  amused  surprise. 

8  Why,  papa,  dear,'  she  said,  '  I  thought 
curio-huntiDg  was  always  left  to  me.  I  never 
dreamt  that  your  anxiety  to  get  here  early 
was  because  you  were  an  intending  buyer.' 

'  Just  so,  just  so,  my  dear,'  replied  the 
banker,  nervously  ;  '  not  often,  Mary,  I  intrude 
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upon  your  hobbies,  but  I  happened  to  have 
marked  down  a  curious  bit  or  two  here  that  I 
should  like  to  pick  up  if  possible.' 

The  auctioneer  was  a  man  versed  in  his 
business,  he  understood  what  '  playing  'em  in  ' 
meant — that  is  to  say,  he  invariably  put  up  a 
little  trumpery  to  start  his  sale  so  as  to  give 
time  to  the  genuine  buyers  to  settle  down 
before  offering  the  more  valuable  goods  for 
competition,  and  when  Mr.  Lydney  in  an 
excitable  manner  bought  an  ordinary  deal 
dressing-table  for  something  about  its  cost 
price  his  daughter's  bewilderment  became  un- 
bounded. What  could  it  mean  ?  She  looked 
up  at  her  father,  and  then  with  a  nervous 
little  laugh,  said — 

4  Surely,  papa,  there's  nothing  quaint  or 
old-fashioned  about  that  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,'  he  replied  anxiously  ;  '  that's  not 
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the  bit  I  mean — never  mind,  tables  are  always 
useful  things  about  a  house.' 

But  a  decently  furnished  house,  even 
though  not  very  large,  would  contain  a  good 
many  tables,  and  the  sale  was  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  furniture  of  the  old  ball-room, 
the  auctioneer  had  not  as  yet  come  to  the 
disposal  of  that.  Mr.  Lyclney  bought  another 
table,  and  yet  another,  and  by  this  time  his 
proceedings  had  begun  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  auctioneer  and  the  professional 
buyers.  What  could  the  banker  want  with 
these  commonplace  tables  ?  He  was  not  a 
man  given  to  attending  sales,  or  given  to  the 
picking  up  of  bargains — a  quiet,  steady  man 
with  an  evenly  balanced  mind,  who  had  never 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  eccentricity,  and 
here  he  was  bidding  as  if  the  accumulation  of 
tables  was  the  object  of  his   life,  for  it  had 
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already  attracted  the  attention  of  more  than 
one  of  these  keen-eyed  business  men  that  it 
was  tables  only  the  banker  seemed  desirous  of 
buying.  One  of  these  speculators  indeed  was 
so  impressed  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  shrewd, 
practical  man  like  Mr.  Lydney  buying  up  the 
tables,  that,  though  he  did  not  profess  to 
understand  it,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
there  was  something  in  it. 

'  If  it's  good  business  for  him,'  argued  this 
worthy,  '  it  should  be  good  business  for  me,' 
and  when  they  came  to  the  ball-room  furni- 
ture, and  a  really  quaint  old-fashioned  table 
inlaid  with  brass  was  put  up,  he  speedily 
capped  the  banker's  bid.  Mr.  Lydney  imme- 
diately trumped  his  adversary's  trick,  and 
then  the  nods  from  both  sides  came  quick  as 
the  strokes  of  a  piston.  The  room  watched 
this  little  duel  with  considerable  interest,  but 
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Mr.  Lydney  was  not  to  be  denied,  and  the 
table  fell  to  him  at  last,  for  what  in  the  eyes 
of  the    spectators    was    a   sum    considerably 
above  its  real  value.     But  during  the  excite- 
ment  of  the  struggle  for  its  possession,   the 
banker  had  worked  himself  up   to  the   con- 
clusion that  this  was  the  table  indicated  by 
Johnson.     Where  it  had  stood  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say,  and  the  dust,  of  course,  had  been 
carefully  removed  ;    but  it  had  undoubtedly 
been   part   of  the   furniture  in  the  old  ball- 
room.    However,  there  were  two  more  old- 
fashioned  tables,  evidently  a  pair,  and  not  of 
the  same  pattern  as  the  one  the  banker  had 
bought,  amongst  the  furniture  of  that  100m, 
and    these,  after    a  sharp  competition,  were 
secured   by  Mr.   Lydney.     The  state   of  ner- 
vous excitement   into  which  he  had  by  this 
time  worked  himself  was  not  only  frightening 
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his  daughter,  but  had  also  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  several  of  his  friends. 

'  My  dear  Lydney,'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
latter,  'you'll  pardon  my  saying  so,  but  of  all 
the  curious  fads  for  a  man  to  take  up,  this 
table-collecting  is  the  oldest.  Those  are  nice 
tables  you  bought  last,  but  what  can  you 
want  with  the  rubbish  you  got  before  ?  ' 

'  Every  man  has  his  whims  at  times,'  re- 
joined the  banker,  irritably,  '  and  I  suppose  I 
may  indulge  mine,  like  other  people.' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  the  other,  drily  ;  '  you 
can  well  afford  to  ;  but  you'll  forgive  my  saying 
that  you  don't  play  this  game  with  your  usual 
coolness — not  as  you  would  play  your  rubber, 
for  instance ;  you  let  these  scamps  run  you  up 
absurdly.' 

The  banker  turned  petulantly  away,  and 
seeing  the  boots  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels 
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amongst  the  crowd,  went  across  to  speak  to 
him  concerning  the  removal  of  his  treasures. 
Yes,  his  friend  was  right,  lie  had  made  rather 
a  fool  of  himself,  it  was  absurd  buying  all 
those  common  tables  to  start  with.  The 
dying  man's  message  had  distinctly  said, 
'  The  table  in  the  old  ballroom.'  He  just 
glanced  once  more  at  the  catalogue  to  see 
there  was  no  other  table  amongst  the  furni- 
ture there,  and  then  he  resolved  to  go  home. 
His  head  ached,  and  he  was  conscious  that 
his  extraordinary  whim  and  his  manner  were 
attracting  attention.  No,  there  were  only 
three  tables  mentioned  amongst  the  contents 
of  the  ball-room,  and  he  had  got  them  all. 

No  sooner  did  he  suggest  to  his  daughter 
that  he  thought  the  heat  of  the  room  was  too 
much  for  him  than  she  at  once  urged  their 
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'  I'm  tired  to  death  of  it  all,  papa,  dear,' 
she  said.  'Let's  get  out  and  have  a  breath 
of  fresh  air ;  the  walk  home  will  do  us  both 
good.' 

Still,  although  the  banker  allowed  himself 
to  be  persuaded  to  quit  the  house,  he  was 
restless  and  uneasy ;  could  not  be  got  to 
leave  the  Dragon  by  any  manner  of  means 
until  his  emissary  had  returned  with  a  truck 
and  he  saw  those  three  tables  safely  on  their 
way  to  his  own  house.  However,  the  truck, 
carrying  as  many  tables  as  was  possible,  was 
at  last  on  its  way,  and  Mr.  Lyclney  and  his 
daughter  started  on  their  homeward  walk. 

Just  as  they  reached  their  own  door  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  gentleman  who  had 
laughed  at  the  banker  about  his  fad  for  table- 
collecting. 

'Well,  Lydney,'  he   said,  'I  didn't  think 
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you  were  going  to  let  anybody  else  have  a 
table  to-day,  but  your  adversary  got  his  chance 
after  you  had  gone.' 

The  banker's  face  was  troubled. 

1  Why,  the  sale  was  over  when  I  left,'  he 
said  ;  '  the  old  ball-room  finished  the  whole 
thing.' 

1  Not  quite,'  interposed  the  speaker  ;  '  the 
bar-parlour  came  afterwards,  and,  oddly 
enough,  amongst  the  contents  was  an  old- 
fashioned  table  something  like  those  you 
bought.' 

A  groan  almost  burst  from  the  banker's 
lips.  To  think,  in  his  excitement,  he  should 
not  have  turned  the  page  in  his  catalogue, 
and  thereby  missed  seeing  that  there  were 
the  contents  of  one  more  room  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Tired  by  your   example,'  continued   the 
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speaker,  '  there  was  some  pretty  smart  bid- 
ding for  that  table.  Your  adversary  got  it, 
but  I  shouldn't  say  he  got  it  a  bargain.  Good- 
bye,' and  raising  his  hat  to  Miss  Lydney,  the 
banker's  friend  passed  on. 

Good  heavens  !  his  efforts  had  been  all  in 
vain  ;  for  just  as  in  his  excitement  the  banker 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  missing  papers 
were  in  that  first  table  he  had  purchased  in 
the  old  ballroom,  so  now  was  he  equally  con- 
vinced they  were  in  this  table  that  he  had 
missed  buying.  Who  his  opponent  was  he 
did  not  know,  but  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  from  the  auctioneer 
the  name  of  the  professional  buyer  who  had 
become  the  proprietor  of  that  last  table. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  must  go 
back  to  the  Dragon  and  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  buy  that  table  at  any  cost.     But  here  his 
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daughter  intervened,  and  declared  he  should 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.  She  said  that  she 
was  sure  he  was  very  unwell.  He  looked 
tired  and  worried  to  death — that  he  must 
come  in  and  rest,  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  or 
refreshment  of  some  kind.  She  pointed  out 
that  both  vendor  and  purchaser  had  in  all 
probability  left  the  Dragon  by  this  time — that 
to-morrow  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  see 
about  it.  That  if  he  had  set  his  heart  upon 
that  table  it  was  not  likely  he  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it ;  the  man  who 
had  bought  it  would  be  only  too  glad  to  take 
a  moderate  sum  for  his  bargain ;  and  at 
length  Mary  Lydney  had  her  own  way.  She 
was  beginning  to  feel  very  anxious  about  her 
father.  He  was  evidently  exhausted  with  the 
excitement  he  had  gone  through.  For  some 
weeks  past  she  had  felt  uneasy  at  the  change 
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which  had  come  over  him.  She  could  not 
only  see  it  herself,  but  other  people  noticed 
how  ill  the  banker  was  looking.  Then  what 
was  this  extraordinary  craze  that  possessed 
him  for  buying  tables  ?  And  Mary  got  really 
frightened  as  it  flashed  across  her  mind  that 
perhaps  her  father's  brain  was  affected.  The 
quiet  of  his  own  home  and  some  tea  certainly 
had  a  trail  quillising  effect  upon  Mr.  Lydney, 
but,  for  all  that,  his  restless  mind  was  persis- 
tently running  on  the  lost  papers.  Supposing 
the  story  of  this  man  Johnson  were  true,  when 
had  he  last  seen  the  table  in  which  they  were 
deposited  ?  Was  it  a  few  weeks  ago,  or  a 
few  years  ago  ?  No !  surely  it  must  have 
been,  at  all  events,  since  the  occupation  of 
the  Dragon  by  Joe  Mercer ;  perhaps  he 
should  hear  again  from  the  doctor  at  Ditch- 
ford  ;  if  not,  he  would  write  to  him.     In  the 
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meantime  he  really  did  feel  tired  out,  and 
yielded  assent  to  his  daughter's  dictum  that 
there  was  no  more  to  be  done  that  day. 

As  for  the  buyer  of  the  coveted  table,  that 
cunning  merchant  had  purchased  it  solely  on 
speculation.  Far  from  having  got  it  a  bargain, 
he  thought  he  had  paid  very  dearly  for  it, 
and  would  never  have  gone  so  high  as  he  did 
had  he  not  thought  he  knew  where  to  dispose 
of  it  at  a  profit.  He  had  bought  it  with  a  view 
of  selling  it  to  Mr.  Lydney  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

A   MYSTERIOUS   MESSAGE 

That  the  banker  opened  the  drawer  of  every 
table  before  he  went  to  bed  that  night  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say;  but  the  result  was 
unsatisfactory  ;  they  were  all  perfectly  empty, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  which  had  so 
attracted  his  attention  in  the  ballroom.  In 
one  drawer  of  that  was  an  old  glove,  a 
faded  ribbon,  and  one  or  two  more  such 
worthless  trifles ;  but  as  for  papers,  there 
was  not  a  sign  of  them,  and  it  was  not 
till  his  search  had  proved  unavailing  that 
Mr.    Lydney    became    thoroughly    aware    of 
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how  sanguine  lie  had  been  of  success. 
Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  that  table 
he  had  failed  to  secure.  Could  those  long- 
lost  papers  be  there  ?  He  was  still  too 
much  excited  to  take  a  matter-of-fact  view 
of  the  case,  but  even  he  could  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  standing  in  the  bar- 
parlour,  a  room  in  constant  use,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  drawers  had 
not  only  been  opened,  but  were  probably  in 
use.  In  that  case,  if  there  was  any  truth  in 
the  man  Johnson's  story,  the  missing  papers 
were  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  Mercer 
family. 

Then  once  more  the  question  arose, 
who  was  Johnson,  and  how  came  he  to 
know  anything  about  this  robbery  of  so 
many  years  ago  ?  Still  the  man  couldn't 
have  invented  this  story  ;   he  must  have  had 
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some  cognisance  both  of  the  stolen  deeds 
and  of  the  Dragon  Inn,  and  then  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  the  banker  who  this  Johnson 
must  be.  This  dying,  if  not  dead,  man 
could  be  no  other  than  his  unfortunate 
brother,  whose  unaccountable  disappearance 
from  the  bank  had  pointed  so  conclusively 
to  his  being  guilty  of  the  robbery  thirty 
years  ago.  He  had  been  advertised  for, 
it  had  been  guardedly  suggested  to  him 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers 
that  money  would  be  paid  and  no  ques- 
tions asked  for  the  restitution  of  those 
securities,  but  all  in  vain.  He  gave  no 
sign,  and  Eichard  Lydney  had  never  been 
heard  of  since  the  day  he  so  stealthily 
decamped  and  left  the  bank-safe  and  the 
street-door  open  behind  him. 

The    banker's    mind    was    made    up  ;    he 
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would  commission  some  one  to  buy  that 
other  table  for  him  the  first  thing  next 
morning,  and  then  he  himself  would  start 
for  Ditchford.  It  was  possible  if  he  arrived 
in  time  his  wretched  brother  might  make 
full  confession  to  him  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  robbery,  and  be  induced  to 
tell  him  when  and  where  he  had  last  seen 
those  deeds  and  securities. 

Mr.  Lydney  passed  a  restless  night,  and, 
when  he  rose,  for  the  first  time  recognised 
that  he  was  something  more  than  out  of 
sorts,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  be- 
coming really  ill.  However,  he  at  once 
made  up  his  mind  that  that  must  wait, 
he  had  no  time  to  be  ill  just  now.  When 
he  announced  his  intended  journey  his 
daughter  put  in  a  strong  protest,  and 
earnestly     urged     him     to     give     himself    a 
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couple  of  days'  rest.  The  banker  was,  how- 
ever, inflexible. 

4 1  can't  help  myself,  Mary,'  he  said ; 
'  families  are  often  afflicted  with  some  mem- 
ber who  has  disappeared,  and  of  whom 
they  feel  somewhat  afraid  of  hearing  any 
more.  We  have  our  painful  secret,  like 
other  people.  The  business  on  which  I  am 
going  cannot  be  postponed,  but  I  promise 
to  lie  by  for  a  clay  or  two  when  I  come 
back,'  and  with  this  Mary  was  fain  to  be 
content. 

From  the  auctioneer  Mr.  Lydney  easily 
ascertained  that  the  buyer  o.  the  missing 
table  was  a  dealer  named  Abrams,  and  the 
man  of  the  hammer  further  volunteered 
the  information  that  he  had  no  doubt  the 
banker  could  easily  obtain  it  if  he  wished  ; 
that  Abrams    had    merely  bought   it    to   sell 
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again,  and  that  it  was  a  simple  question  of 
what  he  was  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 

4  It  will  really  make  very  little  difference 
to  you,  Mr.  Lydney,'  said  the  auctioneer. 
'  Abrams  ran  you  up  all  day  yesterday,  and 
this  table,  after  all,  won't  cost  you  much 
more  than  the  others  did.' 

Mr.  Lydney  made  his  way  forthwith  to 
the  dealer's.  He  was  too  anxious  to  be- 
come the  possessor  of  this  table  to  leave 
the  purchasing  of  it  to  another.  There 
was  very  little  difficulty  about  it,  though 
his  evident  anxiety  to  become  its  owner 
induced  the  crafty  Abrams  to  ask  a  little 
more  than  he  had  originally  intended.  The 
banker  hastily  paid  the  sum,  upon  condition 
that  the  table  was  at  once  sent  home — a 
condition  which  Abrams  punctually  fulfilled. 
Feverishly  the  banker  tore  open  its  drawers, 
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only  once  more  to  encounter  disappoint- 
ment. He  would  go  at  once  to  Ditchford. 
Should  his  luckless  brother  be  dead  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  His  inten- 
tions had  been  doubtless  good,  but  he  had 
lost  the  clue  to  the  missing  papers,  and 
the  sole  chance  of  their  discovery  in  Mr. 
Lydney's  e}Tes  depended  upon  their  having 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Mercers — 
and  what  had  become  of  them,  or  how 
he  was  to  obtain  trace  of  them,  the  banker 
had  not  an  idea.  He  only  knew  that, 
though  anxiously  sought  by  the  revenue 
officers,  they  had  so  far  completely  baffled 
them. 

On  his  arrival  at  Ditchford  Mr.  Lydney 
drove  straight  to  the  Infirmary,  only  to  once 
more  experience  disappointment.  Too  late  ; 
too  late.     Yes,  he  was  alwavs  too  late.     He 
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had  been  too  late  in  acquiring  possession  of 
those  tables  ;  and  yet  what  else  could  he 
have  done  ?  The  man  Johnson  had  died  that 
afternoon,  and  yet,  till  his  incoherent  con- 
fession reached  him,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  banker  to  conceive  that  these  missing 
securities  were  secreted  at  the  old  Dragon 
Inn.  He  naturally  asked  to  see  the  doctor  ; 
and  that  gentleman  received  him  with  evident 
interest,  and  informed  him  that  Johnson  had 
made  an  extraordinary,  though  brief,  rally 
before  he  died.  He  was  perfectly  lucid  and 
collected,  buoyed  up  with  no  false  hopes  of 
recovery,  but  anxious  to  make  a  few  final  ar- 
rangements while  his  strength  was  left  him. 

'Did  he  leave  any  further  message  for 
me  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Lydney. 

'Not  a  word,'  was  the  reply.  'His  sole 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  see  somebody  of  the 
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name  of  Brent,  but  where  that  person  lived 
we  could  get  no  indication  from  him.  When 
we  offered  to  send  for  this  Brent  he  only 
smiled,  and  said  it  didn't  matter.  He  had, 
however,  a  long  conference  with  the  chaplain, 
about  which  I  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  dictated  a  letter  to  this  man  Brent,  which 
the  chaplain  wrote  for  him,  and  has  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  deliver  should  he  ever  find 
an  opportunity.' 

Mr.  Lydney's  attention  was  aroused.  This 
man  Brent,  he  knew,  had  been  the  associate 
of  the  Mercers  in  the  working  of  that  illicit 
still  at  the  Dragon.  Was  it  not  likely  that 
jDhnson  had  also  been  concerned  in  it?  If 
so,  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of  those  papers 
had  been  correct,  and  that  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mercers  was  still  probable. 
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1  Can  I  see  him  ? '  was  his  next  question. 

1  Certainly,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  serious 
though  his  injuries  were,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  disfigurement  to  the  face.  If  you 
have  ever  known  him  before,  you  will  easily 
recognise  him.  Not  a  pleasant  face  to  look 
at ;  but  better  to  gaze  upon,  now  that  it  is 
purified  by  death,  than  it  was.  Come  this 
way.' 

They  traversed  the  corridor ;  the  doctor 
quietly  turned  the  key  in  a  door  at  the  end  ; 
another  moment,  and  the  banker  stood  by 
all  that  remained  of  that  light-hearted  brother 
whom  he  had  never  seen  since  he  was  a  scape- 
grace boy  of  twenty.  Gently  the  doctor  drew 
back  the  sheet  that  covered  the  face,  and 
then  the  banker's  perceptible  start  of  astonish- 
ment arrested  his  attention. 

*  That    Richard    Lydney  !       Impossible  ! 
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There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  re- 
semblance.' The  slender,  slight,  active  boy, 
rather  below  medium  height,  could  never  have 
grown  into  the  tall  powerful  man  upon  whose 
corpse  he  looked  down  ;  and  in  the  grim, 
careworn  face  there  was  no  sign  of  his 
laughter-loving  brother.  Still,  in  thirty  years 
of  life,  when  the  world  goes  hard  with  us, 
there  is  not  much  left  of  the  lightness  of  our 
younger  days  ;  but  the  physique  of  the  dead 
man  could  never  have  been  that  of  Eichard 
Lydney.  No  ;  the  banker  felt  he  was  gazing 
down  at  one  whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 

'You  don't  recognise  him,'  said  the  doc- 
tor. 

4  No,'  rejoined  the  banker,  '  this  is  not  the 
face  I  expected  to  see.  I  feel  certain  that  I 
have  never  set  eyes  on  this  man  before.' 

For   two   or   three  minutes   Mr.    Lydney 
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stood  nonplussed.  What  was  lie  to  do  next  ? 
Who  Johnson  might  have  been  it  seemed  now 
impossible  to  ascertain,  and  unless  he  had 
left  some  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  those 
papers  in  the  letter  the  chaplain  wrote  for 
him,  all  hope  of  their  recovery  seemed  to 
have  died  with  him. 

1  Do  you  suppose,'  asked  Mr.  Lydney, 
'  that  the  chaplain  would  allow  me  to  see  that 
letter  ?  ' 

'  I  can't  say,'  replied  the  doctor,  '  but  I 
should  think  not.  He  declined  to  repeat  its 
contents  to  me,  and  is  pledged  to  destroy  it 
if  in  the  course  of  three  years  he  should  fail 
to  find  Brent.' 

1  Stay,'  suddenly  exclaimed  the  banker,  as 
a  thought  struck  him.  '  This  man  knew  all 
about  a  robbery  that  was  committed  many 
years   ago   on   my    bank  at  Exmouth.      The 
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police  were  employed  unsuccessfully  at  the 
time,  and  I  am  curious  to  know  if  this  man 
was  known  to  them.  His  identification  might 
possibly  clear  up  a  great  mystery.' 

'  There  can  be  no  possible  objection  to 
that,'  rejoined  the  doctor.  'He  was  respect- 
ably dressed,  had  a  little  money  in  his 
pockets,  and  a  receipted  lodging  bill  made 
out  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  is  all  we  know 
about  him.  We  have  had  no  communication 
concerning  him  from  anybody,  and  if  any  one 
can  recognise  him  so  much  the  better.' 

'I'll  write  to  town  at  once,'  said  the 
banker,  '  and  I've  no  doubt,  if  I  defray  all 
expenses,  they'll  send  me  an  officer  clown 
from  head-quarters  to-morrow.  You  think 
there  is  no  hope  of  the  chaplain  telling  us  the 
contents  of  that  letter  ?  ' 

'No,'  rejoined  the  doctor,  with   a  smile. 
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'  Oar  chaplain  is  a  good,  but  rather  peculiar, 
man,  most  conscientious  about  what  he  con- 
siders his  duty,  and — well,  the  fact  is,  he  has 
rather  High  Church  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
confession.' 

*  I  see,'  replied  Mr.  Lydney ;  '  and  now 
I'll  take  up  no  more  of  your  time.' 

'  Good-bye,'  said  the  doctor,  '  and  if  I 
might  offer  a  word  of  advice,  I  would  say 
take  care  of  yourself;  this  business  seems  to 
have  somewhat  upset  you.' 

The  next  day  brought  a  detective  officer 
down  from  London,  and  after  gazing  steadily 
at  the  dead  man  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  said, 
*  Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
him,  nobody  was  better  known  to  the  force. 
He  has  been  a  burglar  all  his  life,  and  passed 
half  of  it  in  prison.  His  name  was  Jim 
Creasey.' 
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Mr.  Lyclney  said  no  more  in  the  infirmary, 
but  as  he  walked  back  to  his  hotel  with  the 
detective  he  told  the  latter  the  whole  story. 

The  officer  listened  attentively,  and  then 
said,  '  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  of  the  case  ; 
it  was  long  before  my  time.  Creasey  was  a 
well-known  man  when  I  joined  the  force,  but 
I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  he  never 
was  suspected  of  the  business  in  any  way.  I 
am,  of  course,  speaking  rather  at  random, 
but  I  shouldn't  think  a  robbery  of  that  kind 
was  in  Creasey's  line ;  he  would  go  for  money 
or  jewels,  but  hardly  understand  what  to  do 
with  securities.  Your  own  idea  strikes  me  as 
the  right  one.  He  knew  all  about  the  rob- 
bery, and  is  probably  right  about  where  the 
papers  were  concealed  at  one  time.  They 
are  most  likely  in  the  hands  of  old  Mercer 
now,  and  the  next  you  will  hear  of  them  will 
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be  an  offer  from  him  to  restore  them,  for  a 
consideration.  Where  he  is  we  don't  know, 
but  suppose  them  all  to  have  gone  abroad. 
Good-day,  sir,  I've  just  time  to  catch  my 
train.  I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything  else 
for  you  to  do  but  wait.' 

By  the  time  Mr.  Lydney  regained  his 
home  there  was  nothing  for  him  but  to  adopt 
the  detective's  advice.  The  banker  was  se- 
riously ill,  and  down  with  a  sharp  attack  of 
fever.  He  was  a  little  light-headed,  and  from 
his  wandering  talk,  when  the  fever  was  at 
its  height,  Mary  Lydney  gathered  sufficient 
to  understand  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
anxiety  that  so  weighed  upon  her  father's 
mind.  She  knew  now  that  securities  were 
missing  from  the  bank — that  they  had  been 
stolen  some  years  ago  ;  but  who  Johnson  and 
Eichard  were,  and  what  they  had  to  do  with 
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it,  she  had  no  conception ;  she  had  never 
heard  of  either  of  them.  She  understood 
now  the  reason  why  he  had  bought  up  all 
those  tables,  but  she  put  it  down  to  the  hal- 
lucination of  a  man  suffering  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  fever.  The  sale  of  that  furni- 
ture at  the  Dragon  she  conceived  had  brought 
back  some  association  of  his  younger  days. 
It  was  possible,  she  thought,  that  he  had 
played  hide-and-seek  as  a  child  in  that  very 
room.  Her  mind  was  full,  remember,  of 
stories  of  the  old  inn,  and  she  knew  that  in 
her  father's  boyhood  parties  were  still  made 
up  in  the  summer-time  to  eat  strawberries- 
and-cream  at  the  Dragon.  However,  she 
kept  her  own  counsel,  and  though  the  sick 
nurse  told  the  doctor  that  the  poor  gentleman 
was  always  worrying  about  some  missing 
papers,  yet  the  doctor  put  down  his  illness 
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simply  to  overwork.  He  told  Miss  Lydney 
that,  though  no  doubt  her  father  was  seriously 
ill,  there  was  no  reason  so  far  to  suppose 
that  he  would  not  pull  through,  nor  any 
cause  to  fear  that  his  brain  would  be  per- 
manently affected.  In  the  meantime,  by  the 
doctor's  advice,  Mary  disposed  of  all  the 
tables  with  the  exception  of  the  one  pair- 
one  of  which  had  come  from  the  old  ball- 
room, and  the  other  from  the  bar-parlour. 
These  had  taken  her  fancy,  and  she  resolved 
to  retain  them,  although  her  father's  medical 
adviser  held  that  everything  that  could  recall 
to  a  sane  man  the  phantasies  of  the  period 
when  he  was  light-headed  was  best  done 
away  with. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII 

SAM    DISCOVERS    HIS   FATHER 

Dicky  Chives  received  no  reply  to  the  note 
that  he  had  left  at  Hallaton's  Club.  He  had 
called  once  and  ascertained  that  Fred  had 
received  it ;  he  could  do  no  more,  and  much 
as  he  wished  to  shake  hands  with  his  old 
chum  before  he  left  England  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  doing  so.  The  night  before  he 
left  town,  however,  a  hasty  note  was  brought 
to  him  at  his  hotel,  which  briefly  intimated 
that  Hallaton  would  be  glad  to  see  him  at 
his  lodgings  in  Bury  Street  between  niue  and 
ten.  Nobly  sacrificing  his  programme  for 
the   evening,    his   dinner    ended,   Mr.    Chives 


hurried  to  Hallaton's  abode.  He  found  him 
in  that  final  bustle  characteristic  of  those 
who  are  departing  upon  long  voyages. 
Trunks  and  portmanteaus  not  yet  closed,  a 
litter  of  gun-cases  and  smaller  packages,  and 
the  intending  traveller,  cigar  in  mouth,  sitting 
gloomily  amongst  the  chaos  and  execrating 
sundry  tradesmen  who  were  late  in  delivery 
of  their  promised  goods. 

6  Sit  down,  old  man,'  said  Hallatou, 
gravely  ;  4  that  is,  if  you  can  find  anything  to 
sit  upon.  I've  got  no  other  room,  and  am 
in  a  muddle,  as  you  see.  I  wanted  to  say 
good-bye  to  you,  Dicky,  and  I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me.  Ask  me  no  questions. 
I've  made  a  muddle  of  it,  and  that's  enough 
for  you  to  know.  I  sail  for  India  to-morrow, 
and  am  likely  to  see  a  good  deal  of  that 
country  before  I  set  foot  in  England  again.' 
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'  I  know,'  replied  Dicky,  '  see  it  all  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Cormorin.  That's  the 
legitimate  phrase,  I  believe.  Bless  you.  we 
all  have  to  do  it  sooner  or  later.  "  Eight 
you  are,  says  Moses,"  as  the  song  says.' 

Fred  Hallaton  gave  a  faint  smile  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  mercurial  friend's  vi- 
vacity ;  but,  to  do  Dicky  justice,  he  felt  sad 
enough  about  his  old  friend's  future,  and  it 
was  simply  that  he  thought  it  right  to  assume 
a  cheeriness  on  saying  good-bye.  '  You  know 
Sam  Mercer,'  continued  Fred  ;  '  you  have 
done  him  a  good  turn — at  least,  so  I  gathered 
from  your  letter.  I  shall  want  to  know  all 
you  can  induce  him  to  tell  me  about  his 
family — all  his  family,  remember.' 

'  I  saw  him  the  other  day,'  replied  Dicky, 
'  and  he  declared,  and  I  believe  quite 
honestly,  that  he  had  no  conception  of  what 
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had  become  of  his  father  and  mother. 
Thought,  perhaps,  you  might  know,  and 
asked  if  I  had  seen  you.' 

'Very  well,  then,  I  don't,'  rejoined  Hal- 
laton,  in  tones  that  did  not  invite  much 
discussion,  '  and,  except  through  you,  am  not 
likely  to.  Eemember,  I  said,  all  the  family. 
And  now  that  subject  is  done  with,  tell  me 
about  yourself  and  how  all  the  fellows  are 
getting  on  down  at  Exeter.' 

Perched  on  the  top  of  a  trunk,  Dicky  sat 
smoking  and  talking  for  some  little  time,  but 
Hallaton  was  evidently  so  distrait  and  pre- 
occupied that  he  cut  his  visit  shorter  than  he 
had  intended,  promised  Fred  faithfully  to 
comply  with  his  last  request,  and  then,  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  bade  him  God- 
speed. 

1  It's    odd — deuced    odd,'    muttered    Mr. 
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Chives,  as  he  sauntered  off  in  search  of  a 
hansom,  '  that  he  shouldn't  know.  Where 
that  unlicensed  distiller  and  his  wife  have 
gone  may  be  a  mystery ;  but,  hang  it !  it 
seemed  as  if  he  didn't  know  what  had  be- 
come of  the  fair  Sarah  either.  Wife  or  no 
wife,  he  must  surely  know  that.  Well,  I'll 
do  my  best,  but  it's  not.  very  likely,  unless 
through  the  papers,  I  shall  ever  hear  of  that 
interesting  family  again.' 

There  were  a  good  many  people  at  this 
time  much  exercised  in  their  minds  as  to 
what  had  become  of  the  Mercers.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  revenue  officers,  Mr.  Lydney, 
Sam,  Hallaton,  &c,  there  were  many  others 
who,  like  Tootell,  from  sheer  idle  curiosity 
were  anxious  to  see  that  problem  solved. 
To  none  perhaps  was  the  whole  thing  such  a 
puzzle  as  to  Sam  Mercer.     In  his  undemon- 
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strati ve  way  lie  was  fond  of  his  parents. 
His  father  had  always  been  a  good  father  to 
him,  although  it  must  be  fairly  acknowledged 
that  Sam  had  never  been  a  trying  son.  He 
had  made  his  own  way  early  in  life,  and  if  he 
had  more  than  once  come  down  on  the  old 
man  for  an  advance  of  money,  it  had  been 
sheerly  as  capital  wherewith  to  extend  his 
business,  and  always  faithfully  repaid.  The 
cordiality  between  father  and  son  had  been 
great.  Both  were  shrewd,  sharp  men  of 
business,  ridiculing  the  idea  of  throwing  away 
a  point  in  the  game.  Good-hearted  men 
both ;  but  business  was  business  ;  and  when 
it  came  to  that,  softness,  concession,  or  not 
endeavouring  to  get  the  best  of  your  adver- 
sary, was  simply  to  be  derided.  They  were 
much  alike  both  in  temperament  and  prin- 
ciples ;  but,  however  it  might  have  been  in 

VOL.  II.  H 
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early  days,  old  Joe  Mercer  had  much  greater 
greed  of  gold  now  than  possessed  his  son. 
With  his  mother  Sam  had  always  been  the 
favourite  ;  his  cool  temper  did  not  clash  with 
hers,  as  did  that  of  her  fiery  daughter.  What 
had  become  of  the  old  folks  was  a  thing  that 
troubled  Sam  Mercer  sorely.  Eight  or  wrong, 
he  meant  to  stand  by  them.  He  had  no  fear 
that  they  were  in  want  of  money ;  he  knew 
that  his  father  had  a  deal  of  property  put 
by,  one  way  and  the  other,  and  unless  he  was 
apprehended  he  felt  pretty  certain  that  no 
one  but  himself  would  be  able  to  touch 
it. 

It  was  not  likely  that  so  clever  a  man 
would  have  embarked  on  so  risky  a  business 
without  establishing  a  banking  account  in  an 
assumed  name  far  away  from  Exmouth. 

With  regard   to   Sarah  it   was  somewhat 
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different.  Sam  liked  his  sister,  but  had  by 
no  means  the  regard  for  her  that  he  felt 
for  his  father  and  mother.  He  knew  her 
thoroughly,  and  knew  more  of  her  escapades 
in  Exmouth  than  a  brother  cares  to  hear  of 
his  sister  being  concerned  in.  Men  may  be 
lax  enough  in  their  own  morals,  but  it  makes 
their  blood  boil  to  hear  a  sister  lightly  spoken 
of,  and  perhaps  the  sting  all  the  more  bitter 
when  they  know  that  she  herself  has  given 
some  grounds  for  it.  Sam  had  lived  much 
away  from  Exmouth  since  Sarah  had  been 
grown  up,  but  he  had  more  than  once  been 
maddened  by  the  way  he  had  heard  her 
spoken  of  on  his  occasional  visits  home.  He 
knew  of  her  queer  temper,  and  was  quite 
aware  of  her  ambitious  views  of  marriage  ; 
but,  democrat  as  his  American  travels  had 
made  him,   Sam  had   always  had  his  doubts 
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on  that  point.  He  knew  Hallaton,  and  from 
his  turf  experiences  had  cast  that  young 
gentleman's  horoscope  pretty  correctly.  He 
didn't  give  him  credit  for  much  money,  and 
looked  upon  it  that  he  was  probably  nearly 
through  what  little  he  had.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  so  far  Sarah's  ambition  was  grati- 
fied ;  but  he  felt  pretty  certain  that  his  father 
would,  at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  have 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  young 
couple.  He  knew  quite  well  that  Hallaton's 
friends  were  not  likely  to  give  him  anything 
but  the  cold  shoulder  on  account  of  such 
a  marriage  as  this,  and,  therefore,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  Sarah  must  be  in  com- 
munication with  her  father.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  girl's  absurd  idea  that  marrying 
a  gentleman  meant  marrying  a  man  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  money,  and   felt  perfectly 
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certain  that  Sarah  would  insist  upon  realising 
her  new  position  in  that  wise. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  information  to  be 
picked  up  in  the  papers,  even  when  people 
assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  in  them. 
Some  men  have  the  faculty  of  running  their 
eye  over  them  and  acquiring  the  pith  of  such 
journals  as  they  peruse  in  marvellously  short 
time,  while  others  will  pore  over  them  by  the 
hour,  and  yet  fail  to  note  such  subjects  of  in- 
terest as  they  may  contain.  The  higher  class 
of  criminals  and  their  natural  enemies — the 
police — are,  I  fancy,  quick  and  shrewd 
readers  of  the  4  dailies.'  So  are  dramatists 
and  writers  of  fiction,  and  all  of  these  may 
chance  upon  something  which  may  serve 
their  ends.  Sam  Mercer  was  accustomed  to 
read  his  paper  closely,  and  though  the  por- 
tion referring  to  his  own  immediate  business 
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claimed  his  first  attention,  yet  he  by  no 
means  confined  himself  exclusively  to  that. 
Glancing  his  eye  one  morning  over  the 
fe  Naval  and  Military  Intelligence,'  he  saw  that 
Mr.  Hallaton,  of  the  Eoyal  Artillery,  had 
sailed  for  Bombay  in  the  '  Serapis.'  That,  he 
thought,  must  be  the  Mr.  Hallaton  he  knew. 
It  was  curious  that  no  mention  was  made  of 
Mrs.  Hallaton  ;  however,  he  knew  nothing  of 
military  matters,  perhaps  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  include  the  names  of  ladies  on 
these  occasions.  Still,  he  knew  where  to  go 
for  information ;  he  would  write  to  Mr. 
Chives  and  ask  him  if  the  Hallatons  had 
sailed  for  India.  He  received  an  answer 
almost  by  return  of  post, '  Hallaton  had  sailed 
for  Bombay  in  the  "  Serapis,"  but  whether 
Mrs.  Hallaton  had  accompanied  him  Mr. 
Chives   could    not    say.'      Sam   Mercer   was 
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puzzled  ;    he    had    certainly  failed  to   obtain 
any  information  from  Dicky. 

There  was  another  man  also  a  persistent 
reader  of  the  papers,  and  to  whom  they  had 
proved  both  interesting  and  instructive  of 
late.  If  the  description  of  the  discover}- 
of  Mr.  Tootell  in  the  old  ball-room  at  the 
Dragon  had  amused  Sam  Mercer,  it  may 
easily  be  guessed  how  it  gratified  Brent. 
That  the  prying  old  man  had  undergone  some 
hours  more  imprisonment  than  was  antici- 
pated made  Brent  chuckle  hugely.  He  had 
taken  a  great  antipathy  to  the  meddlesome 
old  busybody,  and  was  not  a  little  pleased 
that  his  captivity  had  been  prolonged  con- 
siderably over  the  time  to  which,  for  their 
own  safety,  they  had  doomed  him.  Amongst 
other  miscellaneous  information,  Brent's  eye 
fell  upon  the  railway  accident  in  which  the 
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man  of  the  name  of  Johnson  figured  amongst 
the  list  of  '  seriously  injured.'     This  conveyed 
nothing  to  Brent.       He   had   recognised  the 
man    at   Exmouth,   but   had    not   taken    the 
trouble    to    ascertain  where    or    under  what 
name  he  was  living ;  but  when,  a  little  later, 
a  paragraph    headed    'End    of  a   Notorious 
Burglar  '  caught  his  eye,  and  he  read  that  the 
man  of  the  name  of  Johnson  had  been  iden- 
tified by  the  London  police  as  James  Creasey, 
the    burglar,    it   was    a   revelation    to    him. 
Creasey  dead  !      His  incubus  removed  !      In 
spite  of  his  being  even  then  sought  for  by  the 
myrmidons  of  the  law,  Brent  felt  like  a  free 
man  again.    What  were  the  officers  compared 
to  Creasey  on  his  trail  ?      Stupid    the  dead 
burglar  might  have  been,  but  he  had  a  sort 
of  dog-like   faculty    of  tracking    out   Brent, 
however  cunningly  he  might  try  to  conceal 
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himself.  To  this  the  intimate  knowledge  he 
had  obtained  of  Brent's  haunts  and  associates, 
combined  with  the  fierce  determination  of 
the  dead  ruffian,  doubtless  contributed  not 
a  little. 

This  made  a  complete  change  in  Brent's 
plans.  One  of  his  tenets  was  that  there  was 
no  place  like  London,  provided  only  you  had 
money,  for  obliterating  the  traces  of  your 
footsteps.  He  had  meant  to  stay  there  only 
a  few  weeks,  and  then  to  make  his  way 
abroad  ;  but  Creasey's  death,  he  thought,  had 
done  away  with  all  necessity  for  that,  and 
London  was  the  safest  place  now  in  which 
they  could  He  'perdu  until  the  storm  had 
blown  over.  Whatever  he  determined  was 
of  course  law,  for,  shrewd  though  Joe  Mercer 
might  be,  he  was  a  perfectly  lost  man  as  soon 
as  he  was  taken  a  few  miles  away  from  the 
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place  in  which  his  life  had  been  passed  ; 
while  Mrs.  Mercer  was  so  utterly  cowed, 
after  all  these  years  of  respectability,  at  find- 
ing herself  a  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
that,  providing  her  husband  escaped  the 
penalty  of  his  transgression,  she  was  willing 
to  assent  to  anything.  Brent  decided  that 
Islington  would  afford  them  a  quiet  and  con- 
venient retreat  for  the  present,  and  they  were 
soon  all  three  established  in  comfortable  lodg- 
ings a  little  way  off  Upper  Street.  There 
Brent  considered  there  was  little  risk  of  their 
meeting  any  one  from  Exmouth  who  might 
know  them,  and  Joe  and  his  wife  easily 
passed  as  quiet  country  people  who  had 
come  up  to  London  for  a  bit  on  business. 
Brent  himself  posed  as  a  relation  who  had 
just  returned  from  abroad.  He  was  far  too 
experienced  in  the  art  of  living  in  retirement 
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not  to  know  the  necessity  of  giving  some 
plausible  story  as  to  what  you  are  and  what 
your  business  is.  To  affect  secrecy  on  those 
points  is  to  excite  suspicion,  with  the  obvious 
result  that  your  neighbours  keep  a  vigilant 
eye  on  your  movements. 

6  We  can  all  walk  about  pretty  much  as 
we  please  here,'  remarked  Brent,  when  they 
had  comfortably  settled  down.  c  The  only 
places  I  need  caution  you  against  are  King's 
Cross  and  the  Midland.  You  are  liable,  of 
course,  to  meet  any  one  at  a  big  railway 
station.' 

Now,  Sam  Mercer  occupied  a  snug  little 
house  in  Bloomsbury,  and  sometimes,  when 
his  vocations  did  not  take  him  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Strand,  beguiled  his  time  by 
a  stretch  out  Islington  way.  It  was  the  dead 
season  of  the  year,  and  Sam  had  a  good  dea 
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of  time  on  his  hands  just  now.    He  was  much 
puzzled  as  to  what  had  become  of  his  sister. 
He  had  written  again  to  Mr.  Chives  to  know 
if  it  was  possible  to  ascertain  whether  Mrs. 
Hallaton  had  sailed  with  her  husband  in  the 
'  Serapis.'     Dicky  had  promptly  replied  that 
he   should   think    there  was    nothing    easier ; 
the  Government  agents  would  doubtless  fur- 
nish him  with   a  list   of  all  those  on  board. 
Sam  Mercer    speedily  ascertained    that   Mrs. 
Hallaton  had  not  accompanied  her  husband. 
It  was    as  he  feared  then,  either  there  had 
been   a   violent    quarrel    between    the    two, 
or  else  there  had  been  no  marriage ;  and  as 
the  latter  thought  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
the  man's  face  darkened  and  his  brows  knit. 

Moodily  chewing  the  cud  of  such  reflec- 
tions, he  strolled  across  to  Islington  one  keen 
afternoon  towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  and 
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had  just  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Sarah 
must  have  joined  her  parents,  and  that,  let 
him  only  discover  them,  and  he  should 
at  once  be  able  to  learn  whether  that  mar- 
riage had  taken  place.  Let  Sarah  have 
been  only  duly  wedded,  and,  whatever  differ- 
ence she  might  have  had  with  her  husband, 
she  was  not  likely  to  be  chary  of  showing  her 
marriage  lines.  Yes,  if  he  could  but  discover 
his  father ;  and  as  he  muttered  this  to  him- 
self he  arrived  at  Islington  Green,  and  beheld, 
not  thirty  paces  from  him,  that  very  indi- 
vidual ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 
sir  Robert's  will 

The  doctor  proved  right  in  his  prognostica- 
tions. The  fever  gradually  subsided  and  left 
Mr.  Lydney  once  more  in  full  possession  of 
his  senses.  Still,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some- 
thing preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  his  anxiety 
to  get  back  to  business  was  palpable.  This 
his  medical  man  stoutly  combated.  He  said 
it  was  perfectly  imperative  that  the  banker 
should  have  at  least  six  weeks'  rest ;  that  his 
illness  was  obviously  the  result  of  overwork, 
and  that  unless  he  gave  himself  a  thorough 
rest  now  he  would  only  break  down  again  in 
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a  short  time,  with  perhaps  permanent  mental 
and  physical  injury  to  himself. 

1  Xobody,  of  course,  Miss  Lydney,  can  tell 
what  cares  a  business  man  may  have,  though 
I  should  have  thought  that  with  such  a  well- 
established  house  as  your  father's  he  could 
easily  afford  to  take  a  holiday.  However, 
this  is  not  a  case  of  what  he  wishes,  it  is  what 
he  must  do  ;  and  I'm  sure  any  one  of  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  will  endorse  my  verdict.' 
So  the  banker  was  condemned  to  inaction 
for  the  present,  though,  as  his  daughter 
pointed  out  to  him,  it  was  not  very  clear 
what  he  could  possibly  do  even  had  he  been 
in  robust  health.  That  some  papers  of  con- 
siderable importance  were  missing  Mary 
knew,  but  she  had  also  gathered  that  her 
father  was  completely  nonplussed  as  to  where 
to  seek  them.     She  did  not  know  how  lono- 
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they  had  been  missing,  but  she  had  learnt 
from  the  sick  man's  talk  that  it  was  necessary 
they  should  be  recovered  before  very  long; 
and  finding  how  much  Mary  knew,  the  banker 
determined  to  take  her  into  his  confidence 
and  confess  to  her  the  whole  of  his  troubles. 
4  Yes,  Mary,'  he  said,  '  unless  these  papers 
are  discovered  before  six  months  are  over, 
ruin  and  disgrace  are  staring  me  in  the  face. 
I  and  your  grandfather  made  a  terrible 
blunder  many  years  ago  ;  a  very  serious 
robbery  was  committed  on  the  bank,  and 
several  deeds  and  securities  stolen.  The 
thief,  sad  to  say,  was  a  near  and  dear  relation, 
and  to  shield  him  we  hushed  up  a  loss  which 
ought  at  once  to  have  been  made  public.  I 
shall  be  called  upon  shortly  to  produce  the 
missing  deeds  of  a  mortgage,  and  when  I'm 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  cannot  do  so,  others 
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of  my  customers  will  doubtless  demand  their 
securities,  and  when  I  tell  the  story  of  their 
loss  years  ago  nobody  will  believe  me.' 

'  But  I  don't  understand,  papa.  How 
could  this  loss  have  been  kept  a  secret  so 
many  years  ?  Surely  people  would  expect  to 
receive  interest  on  their  securities  ?  ' 

'Certainly,  and  in  those  cases  we  paid 
it  ;  in  others  they  were  deposited  with  us  as 
security  for  money  advanced.  It  has  been  a 
dead  weight  round  my  neck  all  my  life,  but 
the  non -production  of  these  mortgage  deeds 
must  be  my  ruin.  The  mortgagee,  a  shrewd, 
hard-headed  man  of  business,  is  not  likely 
to  part  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  without 
obtaining  due  possession  of  the  deeds  relating 
to  the  mortgage.' 

Mary  made  no  reply  for  some  minutes. 
She  might  not  know  much  about  business,  and 
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she  did  know  they  were  very  comfortably  off; 
still,  she  was  quite  aware  that  the  loss  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  was  a  very  serious 
thing  for  a  country  banker. 

'  But,  papa,'  she  said  at  last,  '  though  it 
may  mean  ruin,  I  cannot  see  disgrace  in  all 
this — that  is,  to  you.' 

'Ah,  it  will  be  so,'  replied  Mr.  Lydney 
sadly  ;  '  nobody  will  believe  but  what  I  have 
made  away  with  all  these  missing  securities. 
The  robbery,  as  I  told  you,  took  place  so  long 
ago,  and  was  so  much  hushed  up  at  the  time, 
that  no  one  would  credit  the  story  now.' 

'  Yes ;  I  do,  papa  dear,'  and  Mary  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
4  You  must  not  think  that  I  am  afraid  of  being 
poor,  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  of  the 
people  here  would  listen  to  such  a  story 
against  you.' 
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The  banker  shook  his  head  as  he  stroked 
her  hair  fondly.  He  knew  the  world  rather 
better  than  his  daughter. 

Miss  Lydney  puzzled  her  head  not  a  little 
over  her  father's  story.  She  did  not  very 
clearly  comprehend  it  all  even  yet ;  but  her 
father  could  have  told  her  that  the  case  of 
a  man  making  away  with  all  securities  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  and  paying  interest  on 
them  for  some  years  prior  to  the  final  smash, 
was  by  no  means  uncommon.  She  was  afraid 
that  they  had  been  spending  a  good  deal  more 
"money  than  they  ought  for  some  time  ;  how- 
ever, she  was  guiltless  on  that  point.  Mr. 
Lydney  liked  to  live  well,  and  had  put  no 
stint  on  the  housekeeping.  She  supposed 
they  ought  to  begin  to  economise  at  once,  and 
then  Mary  reflected  ruefully  that  this  was  a 
point  she  had  not  thought  of.     Then  she  idly 
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took  up  the  paper  and  gazed  mechanically  at 
the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  while  her 
mind  was  still  busy  turning  over  her  father's 
strange  story.  Who  and  what  was  this  re- 
lative to  save  whose  name  her  father  had 
apparently  sacrificed  himself?  Suddenly  a 
name  caught  her  eye  amongst  the  deaths  that 
changed  the  whole  current  of  her  thoughts. 

'  On  the  8th  instant,  at  his  seat  in  Kent, 
Sir  Sober t  Hallaton,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  very  sud- 
denly, of  apoplexy.' 

So  soon — and  Mary  Lydhey  would  hardly 
have  been  a  woman  if  she  had  not  thought 
of  what  might  have  happened  had  it  not 
been  for  that  other.  What  did  this  mean,  she 
wondered,  to  Fred  ?  She  was  quite  aware 
that  nothing  could  prevent  his  inheriting  the 
baronetcy,  but  from  what  she  had  heard  her 
father  say  about  the  deceased  Sir  Sobert  she 
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was  afraid  it  would  be  nothing  else.     Angry 
though  she  was  with  Fred  Hallaton,  and  sore 
as  she.  was   at  his   treatment   of  herself,  she 
could  not  but  feel  sorry  for  him  now.     She 
was  only  guided  by  her  father's  opinion  in 
believing  that  his  marriage  would  cause  his 
forfeiture  of  everything  that  the  law  did  not 
compel  his  uncle  to  leave  to  him.     Her  father 
had  said  so  many  a  time,  and  when  the  news 
of  Fred's  escapade  first  came  to  his  ears  dwelt 
on  what  it  would   probably  cost  him.      She 
had  often  heard  him  assert  that  Sir  Eobert's 
property   was  entirely   at  his    own    disposal, 
and  that  he  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to 
condone  such  a  marriage  as  his  nephew  had 
made.     Had  this  marriage  taken  place  ?     She 
knew  very  well  that  it  was  much  doubted  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  further  that,  marriage 
or  no  marriage,  they  were  no  longer  believed 
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to  be  living  together.  She  was  not  a  mer- 
cenary girl,  and  it  was  little  thought  of  the 
poverty  that  she  supposed  to  be  coming  upon 
them  that  made  her  muse  dreamily  over  the 
thought  of  what  might  have  been.  Yes,  she 
had  cared  a  good  deal  for  Fred  Hallaton,  and 
could  have  loved  him  very  dearly  had  he  but 
spoken  ;  and  he  would  have  spoken,  she  felt 
certain,  if  that  treacherous  wild-cat  had  not 
come  between  them.  That  she  should  think 
a  little  of  the  position  that  might  have  been 
hers  was  but  natural.  No  woman  could 
quite  overlook  the  fact  that  to  be  Lady 
Hallaton,  with  a  handsome  income,  would  be 
rather  a  nice  social  standpoint.  And  now, 
poor  Fred  had  thrown  his  prospects  to  the 
winds,  and  she  supposed  that  publican's 
brazen  daughter  would,  if  not  so  at  present, 
eventually  be  Lady  Hallaton. 
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When  she  read  this  out  to  her  father  a 
little  later,  he  had  once  more  much  to  say 
upon  the  subject.  He  remembered  his  old 
friend  Bob  Hallaton  well,  and,  though  he  had 
not  met  him  for  years,  still  knew  him  quite 
well  by  reputation. 

'  Just  the  same  domineering,  irascible 
fellow  he  was  at  Harrow,  so  all  our  old 
chums  tell  me.  No,  young  Hallaton's  mad 
marriage  will  prove  his  ruin.  Bob  Hallaton 
is  just  the  sort  of  man  who  would  hardly 
forgive  his  nephew  marrying  at  all  without 
consulting  him  ;  but  the  news  that  he  had 
married  an  innkeeper's  daughter  would  be 
sure  to  throw  him  into  a  furious  passion. 
Poor  young  Hallaton  won't  find  so  much  as  a 
bough  pot  left  him  with  the  baronetcy.  It's 
rough,  and  not  quite  right,  to  leave  your  heir 
nothing  to  sustain  the  position  his  title  places 
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him  in,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Fred 
Hallatou  has  given  much  provocation,'  and 
then  Mr.  Lydney  fell  into  a  gloomy  reverie, 
and  became  lost  in  speculation  as  to  whether, 
if  Sir  Eobert  had  lived  some  months  longer, 
and  young  Hallaton  had  married  Mary  in- 
stead of  levanting  with  Sarah  Mercer,  his 
deceased  friend  would  have  seen  much  differ- 
ence between  the  daughter  of  a  fraudulent 
banker,  and  that  of  a  felonious  publican. 

The  announcement  of  Sir  Eobert  Halla- 
ton's  death  sets  tongues  wagging  once  more 
all  round  the  neighbourhood.  Young  Halla- 
ton's  elopement  and  the  explosion  at  the 
Dragon  Inn,  after  figuring  as  a  nine  days' 
wonder,  has  ceased  to  be  talked  about,  but 
the  death  of  his  uncle  brings  the  whole  story 
once  more  before  the  public.  That  he  is  now 
the  Baronet  is  patent  to  all ;  but  it  is  only 
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some  of  his  intimate  friends  who  are  aware 
that  the  property  is  unentailed,  and  that  Sir 
Eobert  had  possessed  full  power  to  leave  it  as 
he  liked.  These  were  of  Mr.  Lydney's  opinion, 
and  made  no  doubt  that  Fred  had  come  into 
the  title,  but  nothing  more.  However,  the 
question  which  exercised  the  neighbourhood 
chiefly  was  whether  Sarah  Mercer  was  or  was 
not  Lady  Hallaton,  and  the  prevalent  opinion 
was  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition. 

The  news  speedily  reached  Fred  in  India, 
and  was  received  by  him  with  considerable 
indifference  so  far  as  he  personally  was  con- 
cerned. What  was  the  use  of  this  barren 
title  to  him  ?  But  for  his  passionate  old 
uncle  he  felt  sincere  regret.  If  he  had  been 
rather  dictatorial,  the  old  man  had  always 
treated  him  with  great  kindness,  and,  though 
he  had  stormed  at  him,  had  helped  him  out 
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of  more  than  one  scrape  ;  but  Fred  had  little 
hope  that  his  last  escapade  had  been  forgiven  ; 
however,  in  this  instance  he  was  destined  to 
be  not  a  little  surprised.     A  few  weeks  later 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  uncle's  lawyer, 
Mr.   Kirk,  which    briefly  informed  him   that 
Oaklands  was  bequeathed   to   him,  together 
with    the    entire    property,    subject    only    to 
some  trifling  legacies,  and  requesting  his  in- 
structions concerning  the  management  of  the 
property  till  such  time  as  Sir  Frederick  could 
arrive  in  England  and  make   what  arrange- 
ments seemed   good  to  him  in  that  respect. 
The  letter    further    added    that  there  was  a 
handsome   balance   lying    at  his  late  uncle's 
bankers  against  which  he  might  draw  should 
he  be  in  want  of  money.     Mr.  Kirk  did  not 
think   it   necessary    to    inform   him  that   his 
coming  into    Oaklands   was   due   entirely  to 
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the  suddenness  of  his  uncle's  death  ;  that  a 
fresh    will,    in    which    Fred    was    not    even 
mentioned,  was  awaiting  his  signature  when 
Sir  Eobert's  life  was  so  unexpectedly  termi 
nated. 

Fred  Hallaton  at  first  could  hardly  believe 
in  his  good  fortune,  but  there  is  something 
wonderfully  prosaic  and  convincing  in  a 
lawyer's  letter.  That  dry  record  of  facts  from 
which  every  tinge  of  humour  or  pathos  is 
so  studiously  banished  comes  home  to  us  at 
once  as  a  stern  reality,  and,  astonished  though 
he  was,  after  perusing  Mr.  Kirk's  letter  for 
the  second  time,  Fred  had  no  doubt  that  he 
was  the  owner  of  Oaklands ;  and  then  the 
thought  came  drearily  across  him,  what  was 
the  use  of  it  to  him  now  ?  For  what  good  ? 
Was  he  to  go  back  to  England  and  hail  this 
handsome     shrew,    whose    very    memory   he 
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now  detested,  Lady  Hallaton  ?     Never !     He 
bad  learnt  by  this  time  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  entertain  two  loves  at  the  same 
time — the   one   a  pure  passion,  the    other  a 
sensuous  madness.     The  two  cups  had  been 
placed  before  him  ;  he  had  chosen  the  poison 
and  drained  the  chalice  to  its  dregs.    No  ;  he 
must  obliterate  himself.     He  had  means  to  do 
so  now,  and  he  would  do  it.    He  would  resign 
his  profession,  and  under  an  assumed  name 
wander    about    the    world    for    the    present ; 
time  enough  to  return  to  England  when  his 
marriage  was    a   forgotten   story,   and    those 
who    still    remembered    it    had    accustomed 
themselves  to  the  fact  of  himself  and  Lady 
Hallaton  going   their    respective   ways.      He 
would  write  to  his  lawyers,  and  see  that  his 
wife  had  an   allowance  compatible  with   his 
improved  position  ;  and  then — well,  perhaps  it 
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would  be  best  that  they  should  never  meet 
again  in  this  world. 

It  was  astonishing  the  difference  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  his  marriage  had  made  in 
Fred  Hallaton.  The  gay,  haphazard  subaltern 
of  a  few  months  ago  had  become  a  self-con- 
tained, reserved  man.  He,  who  was  once  in 
the  front  of  every  frolic  or  gaiety  that  was 
going  on,  now  held  himself  aloof  from  his 
fellows.  He  was  not  morose,  far  from  it ;  blit- 
he had  acquired  a  gravity  beyond  his  years. 
To  those  who  had  known  him  previously  he 
would  seem  like  a  man  whose  youth  had  been 
prematurely  quenched.  He  was  pleasant  and 
courteous  enough  upon  such  occasions  as  he 
was  lured  into  society,  but  he  entered  into  it 
sparingly,  and  nothing  would  have  struck 
those  he  had  known  previously  more  than 
the    difference    between    his     gay    gallantry 
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towards  women  in  England,  and  the  grave 
courtesy  he  displayed  towards  them  in  the 
East. 

'  Flirt ! '  pouted  one  of  the  most  coquettish 
belles  of  Bombay  ;  '  my  dear,  you  might  as  well 
try  to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  the  Sphinx  as 
with  Sir  Frederick  Hallaton.  Eest  assured  he 
has  had  one  of  such  kind  as  serve  a  man  for 
his  lifetime.' 

Fred  thought  the  thing  over  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  resolution, 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  his  commission  in 
her  Majesty's  service,  and  as  soon  as  the 
telegraph  informed  him  of  its  acceptance,  he, 
to  the  surprise  of  his  brother  officers  and 
acquaintances  in  Bombay,  dispensed  with  the 
formality  of  farewell  calls,  and  disappeared 
without  beat  of  drum. 

It  is  a  mistake  not  to   read  the   papers 
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attentively.  Are  there  not  constant  invita- 
tions to  people  to  call  at  given  addresses  and 
hear  of  ;  something  to  their  advantage,'  and 
one  never  can  say  when  one's  own  turn  may 
come.  Had  Sarah  Mercer  studied  the  papers 
as  closely  as  her  brother  was  wont  to  do,  she 
would  have  avoided  the  greatest  mistake  of 
her  mistaken  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 


DICKY     DOES     ASCOT 


'  Well,  you  fellows,  I  don't  know  how  you 
feel,  but,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  glitter 
of  military  glory,  give  me  the  dreamy  quiet 
of  a  cathedral  town.  A  field-day  in  the  Long 
Valley  is  no  doubt  imposing,  but  the  end  of  it 
is  you  require  a  deal  of  washing  both  within 
and  without.  Here,  waiter,  "  fill  high  the  cup 
with  Samian  wine " — I  mean,  replenish  the 
tankard.' 

The  speaker,  Mr.  Chives,  bore  on  his  per- 
son all  the  traces  of  having  spent  his  morning 
in  careering  over  the  black,  dusty  Aldershot 
moorland,  for  the  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  to 
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which  he  belonged  had  been  moved  down 
from  Exeter  to  the  big  camp  in  April,  and 
were  now  taking  their  part  in  all  the  mimic 
warfare  of  the  spring  season. 

'Well,  Dicky,'  replied  Thornton,  the  adju- 
tant, '  you  are  doing  your  inner  man  very 
handsomely,  and  the  sooner  you  attend  to 
your  outer  the  better.  You  look  more  like 
a  sweep  than  a  Christian,  at  present.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Chives,  'I  don't  think  there's 
such  dust  anywhere  as  there  is  here.  By  the 
way,  is  there  any  news  this  morning  ?  I  was 
so  late  I  had  only  just  time  to  scramble  on  to 
parade.' 

'  Xothing  much,'  replied  Thornton.  k  The 
Colonel  had  a  line  from  head -quarters  this 
morning,  and  it  seems  Fred  Hallaton  has 
retired.' 

4  The  deuce  he  has  ! '  rejoined  Chives  ;  'then 
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I  suppose  he  will  be  soon  back  in  England 
again  ?  ' 

'  Can't  say  about  that  ;  our  people  make 
no  mention  of  his  movements.' 

'  No,  not  likely,'  replied  Chives  ;  '  and  now 
I'll  go  and  cleanse  myself.' 

Mr.  Chives  meditated  as  he  walked  across 
to  his  quarters  over  his  old  chum's  retirement, 
his  thoughts  at  once  taking  a  very  practical 
form.     It  was  just  possible,  he  thought,  that 
this  might  mean  that  Fred  had  not  been  alto- 
o-ether  disinherited,  but  had  been  left  some 
small  portion  of  Sir   Eobert's    handsome  in- 
come.    However,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  see 
him  before  long.     Mr.  Chives,  in  spite  of  his 
objurgations  of  Aldershot  and  its   dust,  was 
really  looking  forward  to  having  an  exceed- 
ingly   good    time    there.       It   was    the    very 
centre    of  racing.      Did   not   Epsom,    Ascot, 
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Sandown,  &c,  all  lie  quite  handy  to  it  ? 
and  Chives  knew  that  the  authorities  usually 
allowed  liberty  to  attend  those  carnivals,  and 
a  day's  racing  was  to  Chives  a  day  of  pure 
and  unmitigated  enjoyment. 

Ascot !  How  the  very  name  recalls  the 
very  gayest  week  in  all  the  year.  What  man 
fond  of  racing  has  not  bright  memories  of 
sunny  days  at  the  Eoyal  meeting  ?  Pleasant 
it  always  is,  pleasant  it  is  now,  when  we  have 
numbered  more  summers  than  we  quite  care 
to  own  to  ;  but  oh  !  to  look  back  on  the  mad 
merry  revel  it  was 

When  our  days  were  all  before  us, 
And  our  years  were  twenty-two  ; 

when  we  laughed  at  our  reverses,  and  the 
afternoon  was  a  mixture  of  mirth,  lunch, 
gossip,  and  flirtation. 

Two  or  three  weeks  slipped  by,  and  Chives 
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finds  himself,  to  his  intense  satisfaction,  assist- 
ing at  the  famous  gathering.     Nobody  is  ever 
astonished  really  at  meeting  any  one  at  Ascot. 
Old  friends  who  haven't  seen  each  other  for 
years  stumble  across  one  another  on  the  lawn, 
or  meet,  accidentally  in  some  of  the  hospitable 
tents  which  extend  unlimited    lunch    to    the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  their  proprietors. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  afternoon  Chives  ran 
across  his  old  friend  Dr.  Mcholls,  and,  as  was 
only  natural,  the  Mercers  and  Fred  Hallaton 
came    under    discussion.      However,    neither 
could  contribute  anything  new  upon  the  sub- 
ject.    They  both  agreed  that  the  Mercers  had 
made  good  their  retreat,  but  that  until  Halla- 
t on's  return  to  England  nobody  was  likely  to 
be  enlightened  much  concerning  him  and  the 
fair  Sarah. 

4  You  remember,'  said  the  doctor,  '  I  told 
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you  Hallaton  didn't  quite  understand  the  sort 
of  young  lady  he  was  flirting  with.  He  does 
by  this,  though,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  they  have  separated  never  to  come 
together  again.' 

'  I  haven't  run  across  Sam  Mercer  as  yet,' 
remarked  Chives,  '  but  then  I've  not  been  into 
Tattersall's  ring.     Of  course,  he  is  here  ?  ' 

4  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Nicholls,  '  I've  seen  him 
several  times.  By  the  way,  you  told  me  about 
your  meeting  him  in  London,  and  his  being 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  any  of  us  about 
what  had  become  of  his  family.  I  can't  say 
for  certain,  but  I  think  he  knows  where  his 
father  and  mother  are  now.' 

'  Why,  he  wouldn't  tell  you  if  he  did,'  said 
Chives.    '  What  on  earth  makes  you  think  so  ?  ' 

1  It  is  mere  guesswork  ;  but  if  I  am  right, 
it  is   the  rummiest  start  you  ever  heard  of. 
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Nobody  but  Sam  would  ever  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.' 

'  What  does  he  say  about  the  Hunt  Cup  ? ' 
asked  Chives  ;  '  that's  more  to  the  point  just 
now.' 

'  He  told  me,  from  all  he  can  hear,  the 
favourite  has  been  so  well  tried,  and  's  in  such 
a  clever  stable,  that,  with  any  luck,  it  ought  to 
win.  The  gentlemen,  too,  are  having  a  good 
deal  the  best  of  the  battle  so  far,  as  favourite 
after  favourite  has  won.' 

Having  cordially  invited  the  doctor  to 
come  and  lunch  after  the  race  at  their  drag, 
Mr.  Chives  hastened  into  the  outer  ring,  and 
made  his  modest  investment  in  accordance 
with  the  bookmaker's  judgment,  and  then  hur- 
ried across  the  course  to  gain  a  vantage-coign, 
on  the  top  of  the  regimental  coach,  from  which 
to   see   the    race.     The  bookmaker's   opinion 
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was  fully  justified,  and  Chives  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  his  money  cleverly 
landed. 

The  doctor  duly  turned  up  for  lunch,  and 
that  meal  having  been  satisfactorily  concluded, 
including,  perhaps,  an  extra  libation  to  the 
health  of  the  noble  animal  by  whose  victory 
they  had  profited,  the  twain  started  off  to  see 
Sam  Mercer  and  thank  him  for  his  tip. 

'  I  know  where  to  find  him,'  said  Nicholls  ; 
'  he'll  be  at  the  back  of  the  iron  stand,  snatch- 
ing a  hasty  snack  during  the  luncheon  hour 
in  company  with  many  of  his  fraternity.  It's 
rather  rough  on  'em,  but  a  bookmaker  who  is 
doing  big  business  can't  spare  much  time  for  a 
snack,  and  of  all  the  vile  eatables  ever  con- 
cocted nothing  beats  a  racecourse  sandwich.' 

4  No,  they  are  not  nice,'  replied  Chives ; 
4  make  them  the  week  before,  I  should  say,  and 
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they  petrify  as  the  meeting,  draws  to  a  close. 
But  here's  Sam  Mercer.' 

'  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Chives  ?  '  said  the  book- 
maker. '  Glad  to  see  you  here,  sir.  It's  a 
rare  good  meeting  for  you  gentlemen,  but  as 
for  us  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  turn  a 
trick.' 

'Afraid  the  last  was  a  bad  race  for  you,' 
replied  Chives,  'though  the  doctor  told  me 
you  said  it  would  win.' 

'  Quite  right,  and  it  did,'  replied  Mercer  ; 
'  but  of  course  I  had  to  lay  all  my  book  against 
it.  If  you  don't  stick  invariably  to  that, 
you  had  better  give  up  the  business  before  the 
business  gives  you  up.  No  ;  the  run  is  against 
us  just  now,  but  the  figures  are  bound  to  come 
out  right  in  the  end.' 

They  had  wandered  a  little  way  from  the 
refreshment  booth,  and,  previously  prompted 
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by  Nicholls,  Chives  said  quietly,  \  I've  got 
nothing  to  tell  you,  Mercer,  but  you  remem- 
ber our  talk  at  the  Victoria  Club  some 
months  ago  ?  ' 

'Yes,'  rejoined  the  bookmaker,  anxiously  ; 
'  and  you've  heard  nothing  of  Sarah,  have 
you?' 

'  No.  I  said  I  had  nothing  to  tell  yon. 
but  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  heard 
of  your  father,  at  all  events.' 

'  Never  fear,  sir ;  the  old  'un's  all  right ; 
he's  of  a  sort  bound  to  come  through.  Do  I 
know  where  he  is?  No,  I  don't,'  and  there 
was  a  comical  twinkle  in  the  bookmaker's 
eye.  '  It  ain't,  you  see,  convenient  that  his 
dearest  relations  should  know  where  such  an 
audacious  defrauder  of  the  Queen's  revenues 
has  betaken  himself  just  now  ;  but  I'll  tell 
you  what,  gentlemen — now,  Mr.  Chives,  you 
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and  some  of  your  brother  officers  are  very 
likely  fond  of  a  little  flutter  in  the  double-and- 
treble  event  way,  such  as  the  French  list 
houses  are  always  offering  to  the  public 
— those  thousand-sovereign-to-one  chances, 
which  are  so  dazzling,  and  come  off  once  in 
a  lifetime  reg'lar  if  you  only  live  long  enough. 
Now,  if  ever  you  want  anything  in  that  way, 
you  give  Pebbles  and  Son,  of  Boulogne,  a 
turn.  I  am  English  correspondent  for  that 
firm,  and  can  guarantee  the  business  will  be 
quite  genuine.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  Chives  looked 
puzzled,  but  then  he  caught  the  twinkle  in 
the  doctor's  eye,  glanced  back  at  the  grin 
upon  Sam  Mercer's  face,  and  the  truth  flashed 
upon  him  at  once.  He  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  in  which  his  two  companions  most 
heartily  joined.       There    was    something    so 
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ludicrous  in  the  idea,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  The  absconding  Joe  Mercer 
had  fled  across  the  Channel,  and  with  his 
fraudulent  gains  started  as  a  betting-list 
keeper  under  his  son's  auspices  on  the  other 
side. 

4  Well,  gentlemen,  I  must  be  off,'  ex- 
claimed Sam  Mercer.  '  It  looks  about  the 
worst  meeting  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  no  matter.     Now  and  again  the  bank  is 

CD 

broke  at  Homburg  and  those  places ;  but  the 
ring  has  never  been  broke  yet,  often  as  it  has 
been  talked  about.' 

'  Now,'  said  the  doctor,  as  Sam  walked 
away,  '  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Old  Joe 
Mercer  knows  no  more  about  racing  than  the 
town  pump.  All  the  better  for  the  business 
Sam  set  him  up  in.  When  it  comes  to  figures 
his  head  is  clear  enough,  and  that's  all  he  has 
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got  to  give  his  mind  to.  Why,  as  you  know, 
there's  hundreds  of  sovereigns  and  five-pound 
notes  perpetually  crossing  the  water  to  these 
Boulogne  list  houses  for  this  treble  event 
•business.  The  senders  are  tempted  by  the 
apparently  tremendous  long  odds  they  are 
offered.  It's  all  straight  enough,  and  they 
book  up  like  men  when  they  lose ;  but,  dear 
me,  how  precious  seldom  that  happens  to 
them  !  ' 

'  Not  much  of  that,'  rejoined  Chives,  medi- 
tatively, as  they  strolled  back  to  the  lawn, 
and  that  light-hearted  officer  recalled  to 
memory  a  good  many  sovereigns  of  his  and 
his  allies  that  had  been  despatched  to  those 
insinuating  Boulogne  list  makers,  but  had 
never  borne  fruit. 

When  Sam  Mercer  came  across  his  father 
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on  Islington  Green  he  naturally  accompanied 
the  old  man  to  his  lodgings,  and  was  then 
made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Brent 
proposed  they  should  live  quietly  there  until 
the  hue  and  cry  after  them  had  died  away  ; 
but  to  this  Sam  stoutly  objected.  He  pointed 
out  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  Brent,  who 
knew  London  well,  and  was  thoroughly  versed 
in  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  the  law,  but 
that  his  father  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of 
the  big  city ;  that  to  the  quick  eye  of  either  a 
cockney  or  a  policeman  his  father  was  un- 
mistakably '  a  countryman  ' ;  that  this  alone 
was  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  him  ;  in 
short,  that  he  saw  no  safety  for  his  father  in 
England.  Brent,  of  course,  could  do  as  he 
liked.  Sam  was  so  urgent  in  his  representa- 
tions that  at  last  the  old  man  consented  to  be 
guided  by  him  in  this  matter. 
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1  Let  you  but  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
law,'  said  Sam,  '  and  you  will  find  yourself 
mulcted  of  all  you  possess.  Your  imprison- 
ment might  not  be  long  ;  but  you  would  find 
yourself  at  the  end  of  it  without  a  shilling  to 
begin  the  world  again  upon.  Now  go  across 
the  Channel,  and  I  will  accompany  you,  and 
stay  for  a  few  days  till  you  are  all  comfort- 
ably settled  down.  I  can't  speak  their  lingo, 
but  I  know  my  way  about  their  country.  I've 
been  over  there  professionally  more  than  once.' 

Sam  accordingly  transplanted  his  parents 
across  the  Channel,  and  did  not  leave  them 
until  he  had  established  them  in  a  quiet  little 
house  at  Boulogne.  At  first  Joe  Mercer  was 
much  amused  by  the  change  ;  it  was  at  all 
events  much  brighter  and  more  lively  than 
living  in  Islington,  but  before  long  he  grew 
very  weary  of  having  nothing  to  do.     He  had 
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been  a  busy  man  all  his  life,  and  the  idea  of 
idling  away  his  time,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  make  money,  fretted  him  dreadfully,  and 
at  length  he  wrote  a  somewhat  querulous 
letter  to  his  son,  in  which  he  complained  of 
his  lack  of  occupation.  It  was  then  that  Sam 
conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  starting  him 
as  a  betting-list  keeper.  Sam  once  more  ran 
over  to  Boulogne  for  a  few  days,  rapidly 
initiated  his  father  into  the  business,  and  Joe 
Mercer  at  once  started  as  '  Pebbles  and  Son.' 

As  for  Mr.  Chives,  he  brought  four  capital 
days'  racing  to  a  most  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and,  with  some  reservation,  perhaps,  as  re 
gards  Xewmarket,  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  with  a  drag,  a  pleasant  party,  and 
a  fine  Ascot,  you  got  as  near  to  perfect  happi- 
ness as  is  permitted  to  us  on  this  earth. 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

an   aunt's   legacy 

'  Damn  the  woman ! '  almost  screeched  Sir 
William  Wrensley.  '  She's  old,  she's  a  bore, 
she's  ugly,  and  a  nuisance.  What  do  I  keep 
a  housekeeper  for,  except  to  spare  me  the 
bother  of  managing  the  servants ;  and  here 
she  comes  to  me  with  a  face  as  long  as  my  arm 
to  tell  me,  and  in  my  state  of  health,  that 
the  cook  is  incompetent.  Incompetent !  The 
woman  is  not  fit  to  cook  food  for  a  cat,  much 
less  a  Christian.  I've  told  Mrs.  Thomson  so 
fifty  times.  Why  the  devil  doesn't  she  get 
somebody  who  can  cook,  instead  of  coming  to 
me  to    say  this  woman  can't  ?     No  ;    till  my 
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aunt  left  me  three  thousand  a  year  and  her 
housekeeper,  Mrs.  Thomson,  I  ne^er  properly 
understood  what  a  legacy  meant.  However, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  Thomson  goes.  I'll  do 
the  liberal  thing  by  Thomson.  Like  myself, 
she  shall  retire  on  a  comfortable  pension. 
Hang  me,  if  I  don't  go  in  for  a  lady-house- 
keeper. She'll  have  h's,  and  be  pleasant  to 
talk  to,  I  suppose.  As  for  Thomson,  she's  an 
h-less,  angular,  bombazine-swathed,  acidulated, 
incompetent  old  woman.' 

So  spoke  that  rather  dyspeptic  and  iras- 
cible retired  servant  of  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Civil  Service,  Sir  William  Wrensley,  the  morn- 
ing after  an  unsatisfactory  dinner  and  a  stormy 
interview  with  that  painful  woman,  'his  aunt's 
legacy.'  This  wealthy  malade  imaginaire, 
who  lived  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritability, 
produced  by  the  constant  use  of  high-spiced 
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dishes  on  a  not  altogether  sound  digestion, 
was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  the  quiet  little 
watering-place  of  Canmouth.  Like  most  places 
of  the  kind,  its  residents  were  mostly  people 
with  no  occupation,  who  found  time  hang 
rather  heavily  on  their  hands.  The  amuse- 
ments of  Canmouth  were  not  very  distracting, 
and  its  inhabitants  had  considerable  leisure 
for  noting  the  doings  of  their  neighbours. 
The  advent  of  Sir  William  Wrensley  caused 
quite  a  commotion  in  the  little  place.  The 
new-comer  was  wealthy,  whimsical,  and  irri- 
table, and  his  vagaries  formed  quite  a  topic 
of  conversation.  He  was  fashioned  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  nabob  that  we  read  of  in 
the  early  days  of  the  century.  He  had  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  India,  in  high  command,  and 
a  man  who  has  been  administering  the  govern- 
ment of  districts  about  five  times  the  size  of 
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Yorkshire  is  apt  to  become  somewhat  arbitrary 
in  his  ideas.  He  crave  out  that  he  was  residing 
in  Canmouth  for  his  health — a  thing  he  had 
never  been  solicitous  about  before — the  fact 
being  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  enforced 
idleness  consequent  on  his  retirement.  Thom- 
son had  acted  as  a  perpetual  blister  on  him 
since  his  return  to  England,  and  the  only 
wonder  was  that  he  had  borne  with  his  aunt's 
legacy  so  long. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  old  story  that  a  man 
who  can  be  stern  and  decisive  enough  in  deal- 
ing with  men  sometimes  displays  considerable 
vacillation  in  dealing  with  the  other  sex.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Sir  William  stood  firm  to  his 
resolution  on  this  occasion,  and  informed  Mrs. 
Thomson  most  emphatically  that  they  must 
part  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  over  this  new  maggot  that  had 
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got  into  his  brain.  The  idea  of  lady-helps  and 
of  lady-housekeepers  had  much  struck  him. 
Thomson's  harsh  voice,  stiff  bombazine,  and 
unsympathetic  manner  were,  as  he  said,  a  per- 
petual irritant.  He  detested  speaking  to  her  ; 
and  yet  he  was  a  man  who  liked  to  hold  much 
counsel  with  his  housekeeper  in  the  morning, 
and  give  her  very  precise  directions  with  re- 
gard to  his  dinner.  What,  indeed,  was  he  to 
do  with  his  mornings  unless  he  had  that  im- 
portant festival  to  take  thought  about  ?  He 
would  try  it  ;  he  would  advertise  for  a  lady- 
housekeeper.  She  couldn't  be  more  incom- 
petent than  Thomson,  whose  ideas  seemed 
limited  to  fish  and  a  joint,  and  she  would  be 
pleasant  to  talk  to. 

So  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers 
to  the  effect  that  such  a  lady  was  wanted,  and 
rapidly  received  some  half-a-dozen  answers  in 
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reply.  When  Mrs.  Thomson  became  cogni- 
sant of  her  master's  proceedings — and  I  often 
wonder  whether  there  is  anything  our  ser- 
vants don't  know  about  us — her  features  broke 
into  an  acidulated  smile,  and  she  remarked  to 
herself,  '  Ho,  ho  !  that's  it,  is  it  ?  The  old 
fool,  he  had  better  have  written  straight  to 
the  Matrimonial  News  at  once.' 

However,  Sir  William,  having  duly  read 
and  considered  his  answers,  picked  out  the 
two  that  seemed  the  most  eligible,  and  ap- 
pointed an  interview  with  their  writers  at  his 
own  house. 

The  first  comer  was  a  lirop,  faded  woman, 
who  bore,  even  to  Sir  William's  unpractised 
eye,  the  aspect  of  a  lady  who  had  seen  better 
days,  had  taken  to  letting  lodgings,  and 
been  doing  very  badly  at  that  for  some  time 
past.      This  was  not  in    the   least   what    he 
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wanted,  and  the  applicant  was  politely  dis- 
missed. But  the  second  lady,  a  Mrs.  Melrose, 
almost  took  his  breath  away  when  she  was 
announced — a  tall,  handsome  young  woman, 
attired  in  the  deepest  mourning,  who  swept 
into  the  room  with  the  utmost  self-possession. 

Yes,  she  said,  in  answer  to  his  question, 
she  was  an  applicant  for  the  situation.  She 
did  not  profess  to  cook,  but  she  did  profess 
to  manage  a  household.  She  did  profess  to 
see  that  the  cook  as  well  as  all  the  other  fe- 
male servants  did  their  duty  thoroughly,  and, 
if  he  gave  her  authority,  she  would  take  care 
that,  if  the  servants  were  not  fitted  for  their 
work,  they  should  be  replaced  by  others  who 
were,  without  his  being  troubled  about  the 
change. 

This  suggestion  struck  Sir  William  most 
forcibly.       Mrs.     Thomson    was    perpetually 
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winning  to  him  about  the  offences  of  refractory 
housemaids,  and  though  rather  staggered  by 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Melrose  did  not  cook,  still 
she  so  confidently  assumed  that  it  would  not 
be  expected  of  her,  that  he  thought  pro- 
bably it  was  not  customary  with  lady-house- 
keepers ;  and,  lastly,  and  perhaps  chiefly, 
dazzled  by  Mrs.  Melrose's  personal  appear- 
ance, he  consented  to  give  her  a  trial,  and  it 
was  settled  that  she  should  succeed  Mrs. 
Thomson  that  day  week. 

Although  Mrs.  Thomson  was  going  into 
comfortable  retirement,  she  nevertheless  felt 
all  the  hostility  of  her  class  towards  her  suc- 
cessor, and  darkly  insinuated  that  Mrs.  Mel- 
rose was  no  better  than  she  should  be  ;  that 
she  should  like  to  see  her  recommendations, 
&c.  ;  and  in  good  truth,  Sir  William,  too,  was  a 
little  anxious  on  that  point.     He  felt   that  he 
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had  been  somewhat  precipitate.  Mrs.  Melrose 
had  neither  produced  nor  alluded  to  having 
any  such  things  in  her  possession.  She  had 
said  briefly  that  she  was  the  widow  of  an 
officer,  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  a  good-sized  establishment. 
but  that  she  had  never  taken  such  a  situation 
before ;  in  short,  Sir  William  was  fain  to  con- 
fess that  he  really  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
her,  and  that  he  was  confiding  the  charge  of 
his  establishment  to  a  young  woman  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  her  good  looks. 

During  the  last  week  of  her  residence  in 
office  Mrs.  Thomson  paved  the  way  for  Mrs. 
Melrose  with  the  tradespeople  to  the  best  of 
her  ability ;  that  is  to  say,  she  insinuated  as 
much  as  she  dared  against  her  successor,  to 
which  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  grocer,  &c, 
listened  with  all  the  avidity  they  would  to  any 
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other  gossip.  But  if  Mrs.  Thomson  thought 
she  was  going  to  do  Mrs.  Melrose  much  harm 
in  this  wise  she  was  very  much  mistaken,  for 
those  respectable  tradesmen  cared  considerably 
more  about  Sir  William  Wrensley's  custom 
than  they  did  about  the  morality  of  his  house- 
keeper ;  moreover.  Mrs.  Thomson,  although 
undoubtedly  most  respectable,  had  been  by  no 
means  popular.  If  she  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
plundering  of  her  master,  she  was  also  exacting 
in  her  pound  of  flesh  ;  and  when  the  house- 
keeper's blackmail  had  been  accounted  for,  the 
tradesmen  were  bound  to  confess  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  not  such  an  out-of-the-way  good  cus- 
comer  after  all.  Mrs.  Thomson  remained  but 
one  night  after  the  arrival  of  her  successor, 
but  even  during  that  time  she  found  an  oppor- 
tunity to  overhaul  Mrs.  Melrose's  wardrobe  ; 
but  no,  she  could  make  nothing  of  that,  her 
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linen  was  all  marked  '  S.  M.'  There  was  neither 
letter  nor  paper  that  could  give  the  spite- 
ful, inquisitive  woman  the  slightest  hint  of 
anything  wrong.  One  thing  only  did  she 
discover,  and  even  this  seemed  so  trivial 
that  Mrs.  Thomson  hardly  allowed  her  mind 
to  dwell  on  it.  Picking  up  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  in  which  apparently  shoes  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  had  been  wrapped,  she 
saw,  clearly  written  on  the  inside  of  the 
paper,  '  Miss  Mercer,'  nothing  more,  no 
address ;  and  even  Mrs.  Thomson  dismissed 
that  from  her  mind  as  not  worth  another 
thought. 

That  Canmouth  should,  so  to  speak, 
bristle  with  excitement  at  the  appearance 
of  Sir  William's  handsome  housekeeper  was 
quite  natural.  No  one  could  have  been 
quieter  or  more  retiring  than  she  was  ;  but, 
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for  all  that,  Mrs.  Melrose  was  bound  to  ap- 
pear in  the  town  in  the  fulfilment  of  her 
duties,  and  on  the  parade  occasionally  in 
pursuit  of  health.  Then  Mrs.  Melrose  was, 
further,  a  constant  church  goer,  and  though 
she  kept  her  crape  veil  down  a  good  deal, 
yet  it  was  as  transparent  as  was  possible 
for  a  crape  veil  to  be,  and,  moreover,  of 
course  she  could  not  help  raising  it  occasion- 
ally. The  youth  of  Canmouth  pronounced 
her  a  '  tip-topper,'  gentlemen  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  declared  that  such  a  foot 
and  ankle  hadn't  been  seen  on  the  parade 
for  ages,  while  the  ladies  admitted  dubiously 
that  *  she  was  handsome,  if  you  admired  that 
bold,  flashy  sort  of  beauty,'  but  that  for 
their  part  they  admired  something  a  little 
less  pronounced,  something  not  quite  so 
self-assertive — which   in  this    case  was    rank 
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injustice ;  for  Mrs.  Melrose  went  her  way 
quietly  and  most  unostentatiously,  courting 
no  admiration,  and  giving  no  man  a  pre- 
text for  addressing  her.  But  if  there  was 
one  thing  Sir  William  had  shown  conclu- 
sively, it  was  that  he  stood  in  no  awe  of 
the  opinion  of  Canmouth  ;  he  had  been  left 
a  furnished  house  there,  but  had  by  no 
means  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  there 
for  good,  and  had  been  too  long  king  of 
his  own  country  to  pay  much  deference  to 
public  opinion.  His  new  housekeeper  suited 
him  exactly — quiet,  tolerably  ladylike,  and 
soft-spoken,  she  stepped  into  her  new  posi- 
tion at  once,  and  showed  exceeding  tact  in 
never  overstepping  it  in  the  slightest  degree. 
She  fully  bore  out  her  assertion  that,  if  she 
could  not  cook,  she  could  at  all  events 
govern  his  household.     She  ruled  them  with 
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a   firm    and    steady   hand,    and    Sir   William 
had    never     known    the    domestic    machine 
work    so    smoothly    before.     His    admiration 
for  his  housekeeper  increased  daily ;  he  had 
never    thought    about   marriage    before,    but 
he  found   himself  arguing  with   himself  the 
pros  and  cons  of  taking  a  wife  at  his   time 
of  life,   and  if  so — why  shouldn't  he   please 
himself?     He  had  no  relations  that  he  cared 
about  ;     he    was,    what    with     his     pension, 
his  savings,  and  his    aunt's    bequest,  a   man 
very  comfortably  off,  in  a  position   to  make 
any  woman    he    liked   Lady  Wrensley.     His 
manner  became  somewhat  more  marked  to- 
wards Mrs.  Melrose,  and   that  lady  received 
his  attentions  with  the  most  inimitable  tact. 
Still  adhering   closely  to   her   rule  of  house- 
keeper, she  let   him   see    that    she  was  per- 
fectly  aware    of    them,    and    acknowledged 
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them  with  just  a  shade   of  coquetry  in  her 
manner  that  Sir  William  found  irresistible. 

Another  week  or  two  and  the  handsome 
housekeeper  saw  that  her  master  was  quite 
within  the  toils.  Still,  she  was  very  chary 
of  giving  him  encouragement,  playing  her 
fish  with  infinite  patience,  and  determined 
not  to  lose  him  by  undue  precipitancy. 
Even  when  Sir  William  spoke  at  last,  and 
plainly  and  unmistakably  asked  her  to  be 
his  wife,  she  was  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. She  thanked  him  for  the  honour  he 
had  done  her,  and  begged  him  ro  take  a 
day  to  think  over  it.  '  In  any  case,  Sir 
William,'  she  concluded,  '  I  shall  have  to 
leave  you.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  remain  here  as  your  housekeeper  after 
what  has  passed,  and  if  I  am  to  be  your 
wife  I  must   resign  my  present  post  and  re- 
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side  somewhere  by  myself  until  you  choose 
to  claim  me.'  Sir  William  slept  on  it,  but 
the  morrow  saw  no  change  in  his  determi- 
nation, and  it  was  settled  that  Mrs.  Melrose 
should  take  her  departure  on  the  following 
day,  take  up  her  residence  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  after  a  month's 
interval  Sir  William  should  bring  her  back 
to  Canmouth  as  Lady  Wrensley.  The  self- 
styled  Mrs.  Melrose  had  indeed  a  good  many 
preparations  to  make  before  committing  de- 
liberate bigamy.  She  had,  she  nattered 
herself,  disappeared  and  left  no  trace  be- 
hind her.  She  had  drawn  only  twice  upon 
her  husband's  allowance  since  their  separa- 
tion, and  now  for  some  months  it  had  been 
accumulating  in  his  solicitor's  hands.  She 
had  buried  herself  in  a  quiet  country  place 
not  very  far   from  Canmouth,  there  to  think 
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over  things  and  to  determine  what  her 
course  of  life  should  be  in  the  future. 

'  I'll  live  my  own  life,'  she  said  sullenly 
to  herself;  Til  not  be  the  wife  of  a  pauper 
husband,  nor  of  one  who  is  ashamed  to  in- 
troduce me  to  his  friends.  From  this  hour 
I  renounce  his  name,  and  will  never  call 
myself  by  it  again.' 

In  her  retirement  she  had  seen  no 
papers  ;  not  that  even  in  her  old  Exmouth 
days  anything  but  the  local  journal  had 
ever  had  the  slightest  interest  for  the  fair 
Sarah.  She  was  consequently  not  even  sure 
that  her  husband  had  sailed  for  India, 
and  in  total  ignorance  that  she  was  Lady 
Hallaton,  and  that  Fred  was  now  well  off 
and  a  baronet. 
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BAREFACED      BIGAMY 

Clever  woman  though  Sarah  might  be,  she 
was  as  yet  with  limited  experience.  She 
had  still  to  learn,  in  these  days  of  uni- 
versal travel,  how  very  small  the  world 
is ;  that,  though  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
change  your  name,  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  to  destroy  your  identity.  She  did 
not  overlook  that  there  would  probably  be 
inquiries  as  to  what  had  become  of  Mrs. 
Hallaton,  that  sooner  or  later  her  husband 
might  be  desirous  of  knowing  whether  she 
was  alive  or  dead — of  knowing,  at  all 
events,  what  she  was  doing,  and  how  she 
VOL.  II.  M 
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was  living  ;  it  might  be,  like  herself,  that 
he  would  wish  to  marry  again,  and  be 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  that  he  was 
free  to  do  so.  She  saw  clearly  enough 
that  her  disappearance  and  abstention  from 
drawing  her  allowance  would  be  no  con- 
vincing proof  to  any  one  that  she  was  no 
longer  alive,  and  that  should  Fred  arrive 
at  the  contemplation  of  a  second  marriage 
a  searching  inquiry  would  probably  be  made 
concerning  her.  So  far  she  had  been  suc- 
cessful. She  had  disappeared,  and  she  firmly 
believed  that  where  she  was  and  what  she 
was  doing  were  known  to  nobody.  But  it 
was  necessary,  she  considered,  that  she 
should  die — not  actually,  of  course,  but 
that  the  intimation  of  her  death,  and  a 
certificate  thereof,  should  be  furnished  to 
Fred    Hallaton's    solicitors.      How   this   was 
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to  be  done  was  the  problem  she  was  now 
considering.  It  was  not  easy,  she  knew. 
No  medical  man  would  venture  to  give  the 
certificate  of  a  death  that  had  not  taken 
place,  even  supposing  that  she  could  find 
an  unscrupulous  practitioner  open  to  a  bribe. 
How  was  she  to  furnish  proof  of  her  own 
demise  ? 

She  was  a  cunning,  resolute  woman,  and 
quite  determined  to  become  Lady  Wrensley 
and  that,  she  thought,  was  easy.  She  did 
sometimes  wonder  that  Sir  William  had  not 
inquired  more  closely  into  her  previous  his- 
tory ;  but  he  was  very  much  in  love,  and 
she  was  conscious  that  she  could  turn  him 
round  her  little  finger.  He  had  asked  her 
very  few  questions  about  her  antecedents, 
and  had  rested  quite  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that    her    husband    had    been    an    officer    of 
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the  artillery,  and  that  she  had  lost  him 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  One  mistake 
which  she  had  very  nearly  fallen  into  had 
taught  her  to  be  very  guarded  about  any 
reference  to  this  fictitious  past  of  hers.  She 
had  spoken  of  her  husband  having  died  in 
India,  but  Sir  William's  rapid  exclamation, 
'  Ah,  you've  been  in  India,  then  ? '  warned 
her  of  what  a  pitfall  she  had  been  on  the 
verge  of.  Had  she  said  yes,  her  total 
ignorance  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  country  must  have  at  once  betrayed 
her.  She  hastened  to  explain  that  she  was 
to  have  followed  him  there,  but  that  his 
unexpected  death  after  a  few  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  country  had,  sad  to  say, 
rendered  it  needless  ;  and  from  that  moment 
Sarah  kept  strict  watch  over  her  tongue  when- 
ever her  antecedents  were  in  question.     Sir 
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William  was  not  suspicious,  and  had  readily 
accepted  her  story.  Fred  Hallaton  had  gone 
to  India,  had  told  her  bitterly  that  his  ill- 
starred  marriage  had  ruined  him,  and  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  see  England  again  for 
many  a  long  day.  It  was  not  likely  they 
would  ever  come  across  each  other  again, 
and  he  was  little  likely,  she  thought,  to 
question  the  report  of  her  death.  No,  let 
her  only  manage  that  matter  of  the  death 
certificate,  and  she  thought  she  ran  little 
risk  of  the  identity  of  Sarah  Hallaton  with 
Susan  Melrose  ever  being  discovered.  Sir 
William's  intention,  she  knew,  was,  as  soon 
as  his  health  was  restored,  to  establish  him- 
self in  London,  and  to  this  resolution  she 
determined  to  hold  him.  As  for  his  ill- 
health,  she  was  quite  aware  that  that  was 
purely    imaginary  ;     indeed,    since    he    had 
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fallen  in  love  with  herself   Sir  William  had 
pretty  well  forgotten  his  ailments. 

Sarah,  indeed,  was  intoxicated  by  her 
own  success.  It  had  been  a  case  of  I 
came,  saw,  and  conquered,  and  with  such 
transparent  ease  that  her  confidence  in  her 
attractions  was  unbounded.  What  a  fool 
she  had  been  !  Down  in  that  quiet  little 
watering-place  in  which  her  life  had  been 
passed,  she  had  never  recognised  what  op- 
portunities there  were  in  the  world  for  a 
handsome  woman  like  herself  who  had 
brains  and  was  not  troubled  with  principle. 
She  had  thought  it  a  great  thing  to  marry 
a  subaltern  in  the  army.  And  now  she 
saw  how  very  much  better  she  might  have 
done.  No  matter.  She  was  not  going  to 
let  that  mistake  stand  in  her  way.  She 
would   be   married    as    soon   as    the   month 
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was  np.  And  then  let  them  go  where  they 
might  in  the  first  place,  London  was  her 
ultimate  mark.  She  would  not  return  to 
Canmouth  ;  she  knew  quite  enough  of 
society's  ways  to  be  aware  that  nobody 
would  notice  her  there.  She  knew  very 
little  of  London ;  but  she  had  learnt  this 
much,  that  a  man  in  her  husband's  posi- 
tion, having  command  of  money,  could 
with  tact  make  his  way  into  society  ■  of 
some  sort.  During  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  her  leaving  Sir  William's  house 
and  her  marriage,  Sarah,  to  speak  meta- 
phorically, was  busied  in  burying  herself  and 
erecting  a  tombstone  to  her  own  memory. 
How  she  managed  to  effect  this  will  appear 
later  on,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  Hallaton's 
solicitors  were  forwarded  a  certified  copy 
taken     from     the     register     of     Shillingford 
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parish  church,  to  the  effect  that  Susan 
Melrose  had  died  and  been  buried  there 
about  two  months  previously.  This  was  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  the  medical  man  who  had  attended 
her  in  her  illness,  and  who  said  that  he  wrote 
at  her  request  ;  that  the  dying  woman  had 
desired  him  to  obtain  this  certificate  after 
her  decease,  and  had  further  informed  him 
that  her  real  name  was  Sarah  Hallaton, 
that  she  was  separated  from  her  husband, 
with  whom  she  had  quarrelled,  that  their 
marriage  had  been  all  a  mistake,  that  she 
forgave  him  for  her  own  part,  and  was 
makirg  him  the  best  atonement  she  could 
for  her  own  faults  by  releasing  him  from 
his  bondage.  The  letter  was  signed  '  Eobert 
Burdett.' 

It  did  not  occur  to  Hallaton's  solicitors 
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to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  these  documents. 
The  most  conclusive  evidence  in  their  eyes 
was  the  fact  that  the  allowance  they  had 
been  instructed  to  pay  monthly  had  for 
some  months  been  no  longer  drawn.  True, 
they  had  always  forwarded  the  order  for 
this  allowance  to  Mrs.  Hallaton,  at  the  post 
office,  Shiliingford  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it 
was  very  possible  she  was  living  there 
under  an  assumed  name.  At  all  events  they 
saw  no  reason  for  further  inquiry  into  the 
matter  at  present. 

At  the  time  originally  fixed,  Sarah  went 
through  a  form  of  marriage  with  Sir  William 
and  became  Lady  Wrensley.  She  scrawled 
her  name  as  Susan  Melrose  in  the  vestry 
with  as  much  sangfroid  as  if  it  really  be- 
longed to  her.  She  was  not  a  woman 
whose  nerve  was    likely    to  fail  her    at   any 
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part  of  her  career,  and  after  a  brief  trip 
to  Paris  they  returned  to  London,  and  at 
once  commenced  to  look  round  for  a  house. 
This  was  speedily  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tyburnia,  and  then  Sarah  pro- 
ceeded to  look  about  for  a  cook.  She 
wanted  no  ordinary  performer,  but  a  first- 
class  artist,  and  having  procured  that,  she 
intended  that  Lady  Wrensley's  dinners  should 
be,  before  long,  the  talk  of  the  town. 
She  had  a  natural  talent  for  organisation,  and 
her  servants  stood  in  considerable  awe  of  their 
imperious  mistress.  She  was  apt  to  learn, 
and  had  a  very  retentive  memory.  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  a  bit  of  a  gourmet,  and,  therefore, 
admirably  well  fitted  to  aid  her  in  her  plans. 
As  soon  as  her  establishment  was  running 
smoothly  to  her  satisfaction,  Lady  Wrensley 
urged  her  husband  to  look  up  some   of  his 
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old  friends.  Proud  of  his  beautiful  wife, 
and  hospitable  as  an  Arab,  Sir  William  was 
nothing  loth.  He  had  married  late  in  life,  it 
is  true  ;  but  Lady  Wrensley  was  a  woman 
who,  he  thought,  would  take  his  old  chums 
by  surprise.  From  the  high  official  position 
he  had  held  in  India,  Sir  William  had  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintance.  Many  of  these  were 
only  too  glad  to  welcome  him  to  England, 
and  on  finding  out  where  he  had  pitched  his 
tent,  promptly  called.  Amongst  these  Sir 
William's  bride  produced  no  little  sensation. 
Who  the  deuce  she  was  nobody  seemed  to 
know,  but  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that 
Lady  Wrensley  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
woman,  and  that  old  Wrensley 's  dinners  were 
things  to  dream  about.  Again  and  again  the 
question  was  asked  who  was  she,  and  many 
and  wild  were  the  conjectures  on  that  point. 
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"Where  did  Wrensley  pick  her  up  ?  was  a  com- 
mon enough  question  amongst  his  intimates, 
changed    at    times    for   the   cynical   variation 
of  'Where  did  she  pick  up  old  Wrensley?' 
But  Sir  William  and  his  wife  kept  their  own 
counsel,  and,  further  than  that  the  consensus 
of  public  opinion  proclaimed  her  to  have  been 
a  widow,  no  one  professed  to  know  anything 
at  all   about  her.     Even  on  this  point  their 
assumed  knowledge  amounted  to  no  more  ;  no 
mention  was  ever  made  of  her  previous  name. 
Slowly,   but   steadily,   Sarah   wormed  her 
way  into   society.      Wherever   she   went  she 
was   sure    to    be   noticed    as    a    striking    and 
handsome  woman.     She  bid  fair  before  long 
to  become  quite  the  rage.     1  he  men  said  she 
was  great  fun,   so  free   and  unconventional  ; 
and  though  the  women  at  times  agreed  with 
me    another    that,    whoever    Lady  W^rensley 
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might  have  been,  she  wasn't  quite  a  lady,  yet 
the  proclaiming  of  such  an  opinion  would 
have  been  ascribed  to  jealousy.  Still,  if  to  a 
close  observer  the  deficiencies  of  Sarah's  early 
training  occasionally  peeped  out,  yet  she  had 
picked  up  the  usages  of  society  wonderfully 
well.  One  thing  that  stood  her  in  good  stead 
was  her  great  self-possession.  Nothing  ever 
flurried  her ;  and  even  when  conscious  of 
having  committed  some  solecism,  she  was 
perfectly  undisconcerted,  and  would  laugh  it 
off,  saying  that  she  really  had  lived  so  much 
out  of  the  world  of  late  that  she  had  almost 
forgotten  how  to  behave.  On  the  wrhole, 
when  she  left  town  with  her  husband  for  the 
autumn  holidays,  Lady  Wrensley  had  good 
cause  to  be  satisfied  with  her  first  season. 
She  had  met  no  one  who  had  recognised  her. 
she  had  never  heard  the  slightest  allusion  to 
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her  husband,  nor  had  she  any  news  of  her 
own  family ;  in  short,  Sarah  had  ceased  to 
remember  that  there  was  any  danger  in  the 
role  she  was  playing,  and  that  the  risk  of  her 
exposure  was  ever-existent. 

Sir  William,  too,  was  fairly  satisfied  with 
his  marriage.  He  was  proud  of  the  admira- 
tion his  wife  excited  :  pleased  with  the  way  in 
which  she  ruled  his  menage ;  and  if  Lady 
Wrensley  was  a  little  disposed  to  flirtation, 
she  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  cause  him  any 
uneasiness  ;  but  he  was  sometimes  troubled 
by  the  questions  of  his  old  friends  as  to  who 
Lady  Wrensley  was.  True,  such  questions 
were  easy  to  baffle,  but  it  always  brought 
back  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  he  really  knew 
so  little  about  her  himself.  About  her  first 
husband  and  her  past  life  Lady  Wrensley 
never  could  be  induced  to  speak.     Further, 
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lie  had  already  discovered  that  Sarah  had  a 
most  imperious  temper,  and  was  fain  to  con- 
fess that  in  the  few  disputes  that  had  arisen 
between  them  the  lady  had  most  resolutely 
carried  her  point.  He,  who  had  ruled  more 
than  one  province  in  India,  was  conscious 
that,  like  many  other  eminent  rulers,  he,  in 
his  turn,  was  ruled  by  a  woman.  He  had 
rather  chafed  at  first,  but  on  the  whole  was 
fairly  reconciled  to  Sarah's  despotism  after 
a  little.  Lady  Wrensley's  temper,  too,  im- 
proved greatly  in  her  prosperity.  As  Becky 
Sharp  remarked,  '  it  is  easy  to  be  good  on  ten 
thousand  a  year,'  and  it  certainly  is  easier  to 
keep  one's  temper  when  rich  than  poor. 

It  was  getting  now  close  upon  two  years 
since  Fred  Hallaton  had  carried  Sarah  Mercer 
off  with  him  to  London,  and  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  no  word  of  him  had  been  heard 
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by  anybody,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was  Mr.  Kirk, 
and  that  gentleman  was  not  given  to  talk  of 
either  his  clients  or  their  affairs.     Fred  Hal- 
laton,  indeed,  was  well-nigh  forgotten  by  his 
little  world.     Here  and  there  one  of  his  old 
chums  would  wonder  what   had   become   of 
him,  but  from  the  time  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mission and   left   India,  nothing  certain   was 
known  of  him.     He  was   believed    to  be   in 
Australia,    but    there   were    almost    as   good 
grounds  for  supposing  him  to  be  in  Japan  or 
anywhere  else.     There  were,  however,  three 
people  who  kept  a  keen  look-out  for  news  of 
him,  and,  strange  to  say,  Lady  Wrensley,  in 
spite  of  all  she  had  at  stake,  was  not  one  of 
them.     Dicky  Chives,  Sam  Mercer,  and  Mary 
Lydney  kept  vigilant  eyes  on  the  papers   to 
see  if  they  could  pick   up  any  news  of   the 
missing  man. 
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CHAPTER  -XXVII 

LYDNEY   AND    SON    SUSPEND    PAYMENT 

The  crash  has  come  at  last,  and  the  shutters 
are  up  at  the  old-established  bank  of  Lydney 
and  Son.  The  redemption  of  the  mortgage 
proved,  as  the  banker  had  foreseen,  fatal. 
Unable  to  produce  the  deeds,  he  was  forced 
to  explain  the  cause  and  confess  that  they  had 
been  stolen  thirty  years  ago.  The  news  spread 
like  wildfire  ;  the  lawyers  gave  their  clients 
hints  that  if  they  had  any  securities  deposited 
at  Lydney  and  Son's,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
inquire  after  them,  and  the  result  was  that 
in  many  cases,  although  the  interest  had  been 
paid  on  them  for  years,  the  securities  them- 
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selves  were  not  forthcoming.  People  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  it  was  improbable  that 
such  a  robbery  should  have  been  kept  a 
secret  ;  that  it  was  more  likely  the  securities 
had  been  realised,  and  the  interest  on  them 
paid  regularly,  simply  to  conceal  the  felony. 
What  motive  could  Mr.  Lydney  and  his 
father,  who  was  then  alive,  have  had  in 
hushing  such  a  thing  up  ?  If  they  "had  an- 
nounced their  loss  to  the  public  at  the  time, 
it  would  have  been  credible ;  a  list  of  the 
stolen  deeds  and  securities  could  have  been 
published  far  and  wide,  which  would  have 
made  them  at  all  events  difficult  to  negotiate. 
Then  there  were  cases  during  all  these  years  in 
which  the  proprietors  had  sought  to  realise 
their  stocks  and  shares,  and  on  these  occasions 
Mr.  Lydney  had  always  disposed  of  them  for 
his  clients,  and  placed  the  full  market  value  of 
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such  stocks  and  shares  to  their  account. 
How  had  this  been  done?  Clearly  the  bank 
must  have  paid  the  requisite  sum  from  their 
own  resources.  In  short,  people  hinted  that 
the  inquiry  which  must  take  place  would 
probably  disclose  a  gigantic  scheme  of  fraud 
extending  over  many  years,  and  a  state  of 
rottenness  in  the  business  that  people  would 
hardly  believe  possible. 

That  rumours  like  these  should  produce  a 
run  upon  the  bank  was  a  matter  of  course, 
and  as  the  tongues  of  those  who  found  their 
securities  among  the  missing  were  unchained, 
there  was  quite  a  panic  in  the  town,  and  the 
depositors,  big  and  small,  hastened  to  with- 
draw such  money  as  they  might  have  there. 
Owners  of  securities  in  the  first  instance  had 
kept  their  own  counsel,  hoping  to  get  their 
own  again  before  the  news  spread.     But  when 
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they  found  their  shares  amongst  the  missing, 
and  were  only  met  with  such  a  pitiful  story  as 
this  robbery  of  thirty  years  ago,  what  need  was 
there  to  keep  further  silence  on  the  subject? 
The  banker,  too,  gave  ample  handle  to  the 
accusation  of  fraud  by  making  even  now  only 
a  half  confession.  Loyal  as  ever  to  that 
brother  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  shield 
at  the  time,  he  did  not  disclose  the  real  mo- 
tive for  the  inexplicable  silence  he  and  his 
father  had  thought  proper  to  maintain  con- 
cerning the  robbery.  Had  he  confessed  that 
it  was  to  shield  a  younger  brother  that  they 
had  kept  silence  about  their  losses,  people 
could  have  understood  it :  they  might  have 
acted  wrongly,  imprudently,  but  at  all  events 
they  would  have  had  a  strong  reason  to  plead 
in  their  justification.  There  were  not  many 
now  in  Exrnoufh  who  recollected  the  abscond- 
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ing  of  young  Lydney,  and  that  speedily 
hushed-up  rumour  that  he  had  robbed  the 
bank  before  his  flight  ;  and  the  banker  ever 
since  had  been  especially  careful  that  nothing 
should  recall  it  to  men's  minds. 

Over  and  over  again  had  Mr.  Lydney,  in 
the  past  years,  looked  ruefully  back  upon 
the  weakness  that  had  led  his  father  to  insist 
upon  saving  his  younger  son  from  the  conse- 
quence of  his  misdeeds.  At  the  time  he  had 
willingly  concurred  in,  if  possible,  shielding 
the  delinquent,  and  he  is  destined  even  yet 
before  he  dies  to  discover  how  grave  a  mis- 
take it  was  they  made.  He  wonders  to 
himself  that  the  secret  of  the  robbery  should 
have  been  kept  so  long.  He  has  been  sorely 
driven  at  times  to  find  the  money  necessary 
for  its  preservation  when  some  client  has 
unexpectedly    desired    to     realise    securities 
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placed  in  charge  of  the  bank.  The  Lydneys 
were  a  proud  family,  and  had  always  carried 
their  heads  high  in  Exmouth.  It  would  have 
been  a  sore  disgrace  to  them  to  have  had  the 
cadet  of  the  family  branded  as  'thief  on  the 
outset  of  his  life.  Eemember,  too,  mankind 
is  weak.  Are  we  not  ever  and  again  as- 
tonished at  how  long  blackmail  has  been 
sometimes  paid  because  the  luckless  victim 
had  not  the  courage  to  face  a  court  of  law  in 
the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Lydney  met  the  run  against  his  bank 
gallantly  enough  the  first  day,  but  that 
showed  him  conclusively  that  the  case  was 
hopeless;  and  without  further  effort  he  sus- 
pended payment  the  next  morning,  and  an- 
nounced that  books  and  assets  would  be 
promptly  placed  in  the  hands  of  whoever  the 
creditors  might  think  fit  to  appoint,  and  that 
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he  hoped,  granted  a  little  breathing  time, 
there  would  be  found  sufficient  funds  to  pay 
everybody  in  full.  Exinouth  shook  their 
heads  gloomily  over  this  announcement. 
Was  not  that  what  men  always  said  when 
they  failed,  and  did  not  such  hopes  constantly 
result  in  a  final  dividend  of  two  or  three 
shillings  in  the  pound  ;  and  was  there  not  his 
own  admission  to  the  effect  that  the  business 
had  been  a  gigantic  fraud  for  years  ?  Still 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  Mr.  Lydney 
made  no  attempt  to  abscond  ;  whatever  his 
misdoings,  he  was  there  to  abide  by  them, 
even  should  the  result  be  a  public  trial  and 
imprisonment  ;  and  many  of  the  quidnuncs 
pointed  out  that  more  than  one  banker  had 
paid  such  penalty  for  his  malpractices. 

Mary  Lydney  was  in  sore   trouble  ;    that 
the    bank    should    suspend    payment   was    a 
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heavy  blow  to  her ;  she  had  hoped  that  might 
have  been  averted  ;  that  they  would  have  to 
reduce  their  expenditure  and  live  in  compara- 
tive poverty  she  was  prepared  to  expect,  but 
that  the  bank,  which  she  looked  upon  as 
an  institution  woven  up  with  her  whole  life, 
should  be  closed  was  very  painful  to  her. 
She  and  her  father  had  many  true  friends  in 
Exmouth,  who  not  only  thoroughly  sympa- 
thised with  them  in  the  misfortune  that  had 
overwhelmed  them,  but  who  adhered  stoutly 
to  their  belief  in  the  banker's  probity.  Weak 
and  foolish  he  might  no  doubt  have  been, 
but  they  steadfastly  refused  to  listen  to  the 
story  of  his  dishonesty.  Even  humble  ac- 
quaintances would  venture  to  stop  her,  and 
with  a  touch  of  their  hats  inquire  after  Mr. 
Lydney's  health  when  Mary  appeared  abroad. 
Amongst  these  was  Mr.  Tootell,  who  was  not 
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only  persistent  in  his  humble  inquiries,  but 
invariably  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  telling 
her  she  might  be  quite  certain  that  no  one 
who  knew  Mr.  Lydney  could  help  feeling  sure 
that  his  misfortune  was  quite  unmerited,  and 
that  he  had  the  sympathies  of  the  entire 
town.  Now,  Miss  Lydney  knew  this  to  be 
untrue  ;  she  was  far  too  sensible  a  girl  not  to 
know  that  there  were  even  acquaintances  of 
their  own  who  were  exulting  in  her  father's 
downfall,  and  saying  very  hard  things  con- 
cerning him.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
garrulity  of  Mr.  Tootell  to  bring  to  her  notice 
what  nobody  as  yet  had  had  the  cruelty  to 
speak  of  to  her.  In  her  distress,  poor  girl, 
she  felt  so  grateful  for  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness that  her  heart  ratlier  melted  to  that 
gossiping  old  mischief-maker.  She  accused 
herself  of  having  judged   him  hardly  in  by- 
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gone  days,  and  therefore  submitted  gracefully 
to  his  persistent  and  rather  wearying  solici- 
tude as  to  her  father's  health.  But  her  heart 
stood  still,  and  she  turned  pale  as  a  sheet, 
when  one  morning  he  supplemented  his  usual 
inquiries  by  saying— 

6  Be  of  good  cheer,  Miss  ;  never  you  mind 
what  they  say.  I  tell  you  they  can't  bring 
your  father  to  trial.  They  ain't  got  no  evi- 
dence against  him — and  I-  don't  know,  but  I 
rather  think  I've  had  some  experience  of  the 
law  lately  ; '  and  here  Mr.  Tootell  pulled  up 
his  shirt-collars  and  assumed  his  favourite 
pose  when  in  the  act  of  retailing  any 
particular  spicy  bit  of  gossip  that  he  had 
gathered. 

'  Bring  my  father  to  trial ! '  gasped  M ary  ; 

'  who  dares  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  ? '     And 

ier  eyes  flashed  defiance  at  the  bare  thought 
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that  any  one  should  venture  to  whisper  such 
an  insult. 

4  Now  don't  you  take  on,  Miss  ;  people  will 
talk,  you  know.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
some  folks  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but 
go  about  airing  their  tongues.  It's  just  their 
silly  idleness,  and  they  do  say  that  Mr. 
Lydney  will  be  prosecuted  about  this  bank 
business  ;  but  don't  you  believe  it,  Miss.  There 
ain't  no  evidence,  I  tell  you,  and  I  can't  think 
myself  how  folks  can  go  about  gabbling  of 
what  they  don't  understand.' 

But  Mary  Lydney  waited  to  hear  no  more, 
and  with  a  slight  bend  of  her  head  she  closed 
the  conversation  and  hurried  home.  She  had 
never  thought  of  this.  Hard  times  she  knew 
had  come  upon  them,  and  that  a  certain 
amount  of  disgrace  attached  itself  in  her 
eyes  to  the  closing  of  the  bank  she  was  fain 
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to  admit  ;  but  that  her  dear  father  was  liable 
to  be  prosecuted  was  a  thing  that  had  never 
entered  her  head  ;  and  for  what  ?  Surely  no- 
body for  one  moment  would  venture  to  in- 
sinuate that  their  misfortune  had  come  upon 
them  from  anything  but  imprudence  or  ill- 
luck.  She  knew  that  the  reason  why  the 
robbery  of  those  deeds  years  ago  had 
been  hushed  up  was  to  save  the  honour  of 
a  near  relation.  Her  father  had  strictly 
cautioned  her  not  to  mention  this  to  any  one. 
And  she  therefore  forgot  that  the  one  ex- 
tenuating circumstance  of  the  case  was  in 
all  probability  unknown  to  the  public.  She 
could  not  understand  it ;  but  still  the  dread- 
ful fact  remained  that  there  w^ere  people  who 
believed  her  father  liable  to  be  placed  upon 
his  trial  for  felony. 

The   more  Mary  turned  this  over  in   her 
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mind  the  more  terrible  it  appeared  to  her. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  her  father  knew 
what  men  said  concerning  him  ?  Impossible  ! 
Since  the  bank  had  stopped  payment  he  had 
never  gone  beyond  his  old-fashioned,  spacious 
garden.  But  in  that  she  was  mistaken.  Mr. 
Lydney  had  known  from  the  minute  that 
exposure  became  unavoidable  the  risk  that 
awaited  him  ;  he  was  quite  aware  that  the 
making  away  with  securities  was  a  matter 
men  were  brought  to  justice  for,  and  further 
knew  that  his  lame  explanation  of  how  these 
securities  had  been  stolen  from  him  years  ago 
would  be  hardly  deemed  valid  in  the  eyes  of 
a  jury.  He  saw  no  reason  to  distress  his 
daughter  by  pointing  all  this  out  to  her.  She 
was  grievously  troubled  about  him  now,  it 
would  be  time  enough  for  her  to  know  this 
further  sorrow  when  it  came.     Then  it  sud- 
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denly  flashed  across  Mary  that  her  informant 
had  been  Mr.  Toot  ell.  What  a  fool  she  had 
been  !  He  was  notorious  for  his  garrulity 
and  inaccuracy — it  was  only  some  bit  of 
idle  gossip  he  had  picked  up.  She  would 
run  out  and  consult  some  of  her  friends  on 
the  subject ;  and  then  she  bethought  herself 
of  her  father's  medical  adviser.  He  had  been 
most  kind  and  considerate  during  Mr.  Lyd- 
ney's  illness,  and  had  called  twice  or  thrice 
since  ruin  had  come  upon  them. 

Dr.  Meadows  looked  grave  as  he  listened 
to  her  eager  questioning,  and  when  she  had 
finished  said,  '  My  dear  Miss  Lydney,  now 
that  you  have  an  inkling  of  the  real  state  of 
things,  it  is  better  you  should  know  the  exact 
truth,  more  especially  as  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  be  of  great  service  to  your  father 
upon  the  occasion.     He  may  or  may  not  be 
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tried,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is 
liable  to  be  charged  with  felony.  Now,  as 
an  old  friend,  I  firmly  believe  that  his  ex- 
planation, as  far  as  it  goes,  is  perfectly  true  ; 
but  he  has  only  told  us  half  his  story  ;  I 
gathered  quite  enough  from  him  while  he 
was  light  headed  to  know  that.  I  couldn't 
understand  him  at  the  time,  but  from  what 
has  since  transpired  I  have  been  able  to  put 
the  puzzle  together  in  somewise ;  persuade 
him,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  tell  the  whole 
story  to  two  old  friends — any  he  may  choose. 
— and  to  be  guided  by  them  about  making  it 
public.  From  what  I  know,  and  from  what 
I  guess,  I  feel  certain  in  his  own  interests  he 
should  do  so.' 

1  Thank  you,  very  much,  Dr.  Meadows,' 
replied  Mary  Lydney.  '  I  will  do  my  best  to 
persuade  him  to  follow  your  advice.     Do  you 
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think  that  would  save  him  and  me  this 
further  disgrace  ? ' 

■  I  can't  say,  but  I  think  it  will  do  much 
to  strengthen  the  belief  his  old  friends  have 
in  him.' 

That  very  evening  Mary  commenced  her 
task ;  she  told  her  father  of  the  terrible  ru- 
mour that  was  flying  about  Exmouth,  but  he 
manifested  no  surprise.  '  I  have  not  heard 
it,'  he  said,  '  because  I  have  not  been  outside 
the  gates,  but  I  know  such  a  report  must  be 
about,  and  I  know,  moreover,  that  it  is  based 
upon  truth.' 

;  But,  papa,  I  saw  Dr.  Meadows  to-day, 
and  he  will  have  it  that  you  have  only  told 
half  your  story,  and  says  it  would  be  so  much 
better  if  you  could  be  induced  to  tell  it  all. 
You  know  you  told  me  that  the  reason  the 
robbery  was  hushed  up  was  to  save  a  near 
relation.' 
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■  Yes,'  replied  the  banker,  sternly,  '  and 
you  promised  me  never  to  open  your  lips 
on  that  subject  to  a  living  creature.  Have 
you  broken  your  promise  and  told  that  to 
Meadows  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  Mary  ;  '  I  have  told  it  to  no 
one.' 

4  Then  remember  I  hold  you  still  bound 
to  that  promise,  and  again  forbid  you  ever 
to  speak  of  what  I  then  told  you.  I  shall 
do  what  I  consider  right,  and  require  no 
advice  from  any  one.  I  am  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences  of  my  own  acts,  but  no- 
body must  ever  know  the  whole  story  ; '  and 
the  banker  dismissed  the  subject  without 
further  comment. 


VOL.   11. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

LADY    WRENSLEY'S    PHOTOGRAPH 

It  is  a  glorious  summer  night,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Flags  are  sitting  about 
their  pretty  garden  abutting  on  the  coffee- 
room  in  various  stages  of  tobacco  and  ex- 
haustion. Ascot  has  come  and  gone  once 
more,  and  Dicky  Chives  has  followed  his 
fortunes  there  with  the  moderate  success  of 
last  year.  Sam  Mercer  has  proved  a  most 
profitable  friend  to  him  ever  since  that  time 
that  Dicky  gave  such  prompt  assistance  to 
the  bookmaker  at  Newmarket.  Do  not 
think  that  Chives  was  by  any  manner  of 
means  making  money  on  the  turf,  but,  thanks 
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to  following  the  judicious  hints  he  gets  from 
Sam  Mercer  from  time  to  time,  he  about  gets 
his  fun  for  nothing — that  is  to  say,  he  wins 
enough  not  only  to  pay  his  expenses,  but  to 
add  a  little  to  his  banker's  account.  Sam 
has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  young  artillery- 
man, and  Sam's  advice  is  good  to  listen 
to  about  most  things,  but  especially  about 
racing.  They  have,  moreover,  one  bond  in 
common — both  are  keenly  interested  in  dis- 
covering what  has  become  of  Sir  Frederick 
Hallaton,  although  not  with  quite  the  same 
motives.  Chives  is  honestly  anxious  to  hear 
of  the  well-being  of  his  old  chum,  while  Sam 
Mercer  is  more  interested  in  ascertaining 
what  has  become  of  his  sister.  However, 
on  this  point  they  can  give  each  other  no 
information.  What  has  become  of  Fred 
Hallaton  since  he  left  India  is  a  sealed  book 
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to  thera  ;  they  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  is  dead,  though  he  might  be  even 
that  for  all  they  know  to  the  contrary. 
Chives — he  is  Captain  Chives  now — has  had 
to  resign  his  jacket  in  the  Horse  Artillery, 
and  is  now  stationed  at  Woolwich.  He  has 
ensconced  himself  in  the  easiest  chair  in  the 
garden,  has  a  large  regalia  in  his  mouth,  a 
corresponding  bucket  of  something  iced  to 
drink  at  his  elbow,  and  is  talking  racing 
dogmatically  to  two  or  three  men  younger 
than  himself,  who  are  sitting  with  due  reve- 
rence at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  when  a  cheery 
voice  exclaims  '  Well,  Dicky,  you  little  vil- 
lain, how  are  you?  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
ages ;  I  was  at  Ascot,  too,  but  I  never  ran 
across  you.' 

'  How      are     you,     Thornton  ? '     replied 
Chives.      ;  How  is   the   chief  and   all  the  old 
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lot?  Sit  down  here,  and  let's  have  a  talk 
about  old  times.' 

'  Oh,  bother  old  times  ! '  replied  Thornton, 
laughing ;  ' "  I  cannot  sing  the  old  songs,'' 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  What's  going  on 
up  here,  for  I  haven't  been  in  London  for  a 
month  ?     What's  the  new  beauty  like  ?  ' 

'  New  beauty  ?  '  rejoined  Dicky  ;  '  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  of  her. 
You  see,  Thornton,  society  ain't  very  much 
in  my  line.  If  it  had  been  the  new  danseuse, 
the  singer  of  the  crack  comic  song,  or  even 
the  last  phenomenon  in  ratting  circles,  well, 
you'd  find  me  all  there  ;  but ' 

1  Oh,  nonsense,  man  ;  you  must  have 
heard  of  Lady  Wrensley  !  Don't  you  ever 
go  into  the  Park  ?  They  tell  me  she  makes 
quite  a  sensation  whenever  she  w^alks  down 
the  Bow.' 
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'  The  Park  ?  '  repeated  Dicky.  '  Not  if  I 
know  it !  Did  you  ever  see  anything  in  me, 
Captain  Thornton,  that  could  lead  you  to 
suppose  I  should  waste  my  time  in  any  such 
frivolous  manner  ?  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  rejoined  the  other,  grinning,  '  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  defraud  the  Government 
and  your  country  in  that  way,  wouldn't  it? 
But,  joking  apart,  Dicky,  haven't  you  seen 
Lady  Wrensley  ?  Why,  the  fellows  at  Alder- 
shot  say  she  is  the  greatest  crasher  that  has 
been  out  for  years,  and  has  utterly  extin- 
guished all  the  late  celebrities  in  that  line.' 

6  No,'  replied  Chives.  '  I  really  know 
nothing  about  her,  old  man  ;  but  of  course 
she  is  in  all  the  shop-windows,  and  I'll  take 
a  look  at  her  there  to-morrow  if  I  recollect 
it.'  And  then  the  conversation  diverged 
into  other  channels,  as  to  what  was  going  on 
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at  the  theatre,  mingled  with  what  was  going 
on  in  London  generally,  and  also  what  was 
the  regimental  news,  and  whether  that  dis- 
tinguished reprobate,  Bunker  Jones,  who  for 
years  had  hovered  on  the  verge  of  a  court- 
martial,  would  be  brought  to  book  at  last  for 
his  latest  defiance  of  the  authorities. 

When  Captain  Chives  took  his  walks 
abroad  next  day  he  might  have  amended 
Dr.  Watts's  well-known  lines  by  observing, 
'  How  many  photographs  I  see  !  ' 

In  these  days  to  obtain  notoriety,  no 
matter  how,  is  to  find  your  likeness  scattered 
profusely  in  the  shop  windows.  Whether 
you  have  distinguished  yourself  in  a  court 
of  law,  on  the  stage,  as  a  professional  beauty, 
or  have  made  your  mark  at  the  Bar,  in 
politics,  or  in  medicine,  the  town  is  flooded 
with  your  photograph  ;    and  Chives  had  no 
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difficulty  in  discovering  one  of  Lady  Wrens- 
ley.  He  certainly  had  a  hazy  idea  that  it 
was  a  face  he  had  seen  before,  and  though 
Sarah's  was  a  face  not  easy  to  forget,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Chives  had  only 
had  a  glimpse  of  her  upon  two  occasions— 
once  at  the  cricket  match,  and  again  at  the 
railway  station.  So  that  there  was  not 
much  cause  for  surprise  that  he  failed  in 
Lady  Wrensley  to  recognise  Sarah  Mercer. 

Lady  Wrensley's  success  during  her 
second  season  had  turned  her  head.  The 
two  strongest  passions  of  her  nature,  her 
vanity  and  her  ambition,  were  both  gratified 
to  an  extent  she  had  never  dreamt  of.  Still, 
she  was  far  too  clear-headed  not  to  under- 
stand the  danger  of  her  position.  As  Lady 
Wrensley  making  her  way  quietly  into 
society,    she    had    regarded    it   as    perilous 
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enough ;  but  now  she  had  attained  notoriety, 
now  that  she  was  the  talk  of  the  town  and 
her  likeness  was  in  the  shop-windows,  she 
knew  that  it  was  doubly  hazardous.  She 
might  not  be  likely  to  meet  anybody  who 
knew  her  in  the  fashionable  society  in  which 
she  now  moved,  but  the  risk  of  her  pic- 
ture being  recognised  was  considerable.  She 
knew  that  photographs  that  became  public 
property  like  her  own  were  scattered  broad- 
cast all  through  the  country.  Nothing  more 
likely  than  that  her  photograph  was  already 
in  the  shop-windows  of  Exeter,  or  even  in 
Exmouth.  Bitterly  she  regretted  that  she 
had  ever  yielded  to  the  insidious  proposals 
of  the  sun  artists  and  consented  to  sit ;  but, 
urged  by  her  husband  and  carried  away  by 
her  vanity,  she  had  been  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  seeing  the  likeness  of  the 
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beautiful  Lady  Wrensley  figuring  amongst 
other  celebrities.  She  had  overlooked  the 
danger  at  the  moment,  and  now  it  was  too 
late  to  retract.  In  spite  of  her  natural 
audacity,  Sarah  would  probably  have  hesi- 
tated about  trying  to  force  her  way  into 
society,  could  she  have  foreseen  the  immense 
success  that  she  was  destined  to  achieve. 
Once  sail  under  false  colours,  and  circum- 
stances often  compel  the  impostor  to  go  far 
beyond  his  or  her  original  intentions.  You 
have  set  the  machine  in  motion,  and  are 
powerless  to  control  it  ;  your  fate  is  out  of 
your  own  hands,  and  your  own  safety  re- 
quires that  }tou  should  persevere  with  the 
fraudulent  role  that  you  have  assumed.  Was 
there  not  long  ago  that  distinguished  '  noble- 
man '  whose  unexpected  success  eventually 
landed  him  in  one  of  her  Maje  ty's  prisons  ? 
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Lady  Wrensley  indeed  at  times  felt  very 
apprehensive  of  an  expose.  That  her  hus- 
band might  reappear  in  London  was  a  thing 
that,  curiously  enough,  troubled  her  but 
little ;  she  had  so  completely  made  up  her 
mind  that  he  was  expatriated  for  several 
years,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  that  any 
danger  was  to  be  dreaded  from  that  source. 
What  she  did  fear  was  her  likeness  being 
recognised  by  some  one  of  her  old  Exmouth 
associates  or  acquaintances ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  person  of  whom  Sarah  lived  in 
greatest  fear  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Tootell. 
During  the  many  years  he  had  lived  at 
Exmouth  he  had  never  been  known  to 
wander  further  from  it  than  Exeter  ;  but  she 
knew  his  insatiable  curiosity,  and  regarded  it 
as  quite  possible,  if  he  once  saw  her  picture, 
that  he  might  come  up  to  London  to  ascer- 
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tain,  if  he  could,  whether  Sarah  Mercer  and 
Lady  Wrensley  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  She  had  read  in  the  papers — for  at 
that  time  she  was  living  with  her  husband, 
who  naturally  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
it — of  the  explosion  at  the  Dragon,  and  knew 
that  that  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
curiosity  of  Tootell.  He  did  not  like  her, 
she  knew,  and  thought  that  his  malice  and 
inquisitiveness  might  be  sufficient  incentive 
to  make  him  undertake  such  a  journey.  In 
short,  although  flushed  and  elated  with  vie 
tory,  and  proud  of  having  stormed  not  only 
its  outworks,  but  the  very  citadel  of  Society, 
Lady  Wrensley  was  painfully  aware  that  she 
was  living  on  the  summit  of  a  volcano. 

At  the  corner  of  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  is  one  of  the  largest  photograph 
shops   in   London.     In    the    window    thereof 
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you  may  see  the  pictures  of  everybody  who 
is  anybody,  whether  it  is  the  latest  senator 
who  has  preached  the  doctrine  that,  '  though 
laws  were  meant  for  every  degree,'  they  never 
were  meant  to  apply  to  an  M.P.,  or  the  last 
lady  who,  scorning  the  tedium  and  publicity 
of  the  Divorce  Court,  has  rid  herself  of  her 
husband  by  some  one  of  those  resources 
which  chemistry  of  late  has  placed  so  freely 
at  our  demand.  That  the  Strand,  being  so 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Victoria 
Club,  should  be  much  frequented  by  book- 
makers is  only  in  accord  with  the  nature  of 
things ;  and  idly  looking  in  at  this  window 
Sam  Mercer — albeit  it  took  a  good  deal  to 
astonish  him — quite  started  upon  gazing  at 
the  picture  of  the  last  professional  beauty, 
and  in  Lady  Wrensley  recognising  his  own 
sister.     Other  people  might  have  doubts  and 
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mutter  to  themselves  that  it  was  only  a  re- 
markable likeness ;  but  it  was  scarce  likely 
that  a  brother  should  make  a  mistake  about 
a  sister,  although  he  had  not  seen  her  for  the 
last  three  years.  Sam  stared  at  the  photo- 
graph for  some  minutes,  and  finally  walked 
into  the  shop  and  purchased  a  copy.  What 
did  it  all  mean  ?  How,  in  Heaven's  name, 
did  Sarah  become  Lady  Wrensley  ?  And 
when,  and  how,  did  Sir  Frederick  Hallaton 
come  by  his  death  ?  For  that  Sarah  had 
deliberately  committed  bigamy  was  a  thing 
that  never  occurred  to  him.  He  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  become  of  Sir  Frederick, 
and  Captain  Chives  had  told  him  that  he  also 
was  equally  ignorant  upon  that  point.  Still, 
it  was  excessively  odd  that  they  should  have 
both  overlooked  all  mention  of  his  death  in 
the  papers ;  especially,  as  he  thought  it  over, 
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did  it  strike  Sam  Mercer  as  curious  that 
Chives  should  not  have  heard  it  from  some- 
bod}^  else.  How  long  had  Sarah  become 
Lady  Wrensley?  And  now  he  came  to  re- 
flect, he  remembered  that  he  had  seen  that 
lady's  name  in  print  very  frequently  of  late. 
How  was  he  to  see  her  ?  To  see  this  Lady 
Wrensley  as  soon  as  he  could  compass  it 
was  the  one  predominant  idea  in  Sam  Mer- 
cer's mind.  He  was  not  conversant  with 
the  haunts  of  fashion,  and  though  he  knew 
well  enough  that  fashionable  London  dis- 
ported itself  daily  in  the  Park,  still  he  and 
his  confreres  did  not  know  its  leaders  by 
sight  unless  they  were  habitues  of  the  race- 
course. There  were  a  certain  number  of 
great  ladies  who  never  missed  Ascot,  San- 
down,  or  Newmarket,  who  were  not  only 
well  known  by   sight  to   the    fraternity,   but 
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even  in  some  few  cases  personally  ;  but  then 
these  were  ladies  married  for  the  most  part 
to  leading  patrons  of  the  racecourse,  and 
who  made  it  their  pastime.  However,  after 
much  cogitation,  Sam  Mercer  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  spend  a  morning  or  two  in 
the  Park  would  afford  him  the  best  chance 
of  seeing  Lady  Wrensley.  He  should  want  no 
one  to  point  her  out  to  him.  He  would  know 
Sarah  anywhere,  and  if  Lady  Wrensley  was  not 
his  sister,  they  were  at  all  events  as  like  as 
two  peas.  But  there  was  one  difficulty  about 
this ;  it  was  now  the  height  of  the  racing 
season,  and  Sam  Mercer  was  for  the  most 
part  away  from  London  on  business — indeed, 
he  could  scarcely  call  a  morning  his  own. 
People  can  hardly  realise  what  a  heavy 
business  that  of  a  bookmaker  in  large  prac- 
tice is.      He  is  busily  engaged  on  the  race- 
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course  nearly  the  whole  day,  he  has  to  tot 
up  his  accounts  in  the  evening,  and  when  the 
finish  of  the  week  comes,  and  he  gets  back  to 
his  own  place  in  London,  there  is  the  account 
to  prepare  for  the  big  settling  on  Monday. 
A  man  like  Sam  Mercer  has  not  only  to 
attend  at  Tattersall's  to  settle  with  his  bigger 
customers  or  their  agents,  but  has  also  to  send 
off  cheques  or  schedules  of  their  accounts  to 
his  numerous  country  clients,  men  who  specu- 
late from  afar,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  pay  a 
recognised  bookmaker  a  slight  commission  on 
their  transactions.  A  very  valuable  clientele 
this  ;  small  fish  are  proverbially  sweet  ;  the 
individual  mackerel  is  of  little  worth,  it  is  the 
numbers  the  seine  encloses  that  make  them 
so  well  worth  catching.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Sam  Mercer  never  succeeded  in 
catching  sight  of  his  sister  or  her  double. 
vol.  11.  p 
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Still,  sooner  or  later,  Sam  Mercer,  now 
that  he  had  got  the  clue,  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain to  come  face  to  face  with  her.  She 
was  essentially  a  London  woman,  her  home 
was  there ;  and  though  the  seaside  and 
country  houses  claimed  the  presence  of  such 
a  fashionable  lady  as  Sarah  had  now  become 
from  the  end  of  the  season  till  close  upon 
Christmas,  yet  Lady  Wrensley  was  sure  to 
gravitate  back  to  town  in  the  winter  ;  and 
during  that,  to  racing  men  dead  season,  Sam 
Mercer  had  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  and, 
like  most  of  his  fraternity,  was  much  given 
to  the  theatres  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX 
sir  Frederick's  return 

There  is  one  advantage  in  being  quartered  at 
Woolwich  ;  it  is  almost  a  part  of  London,  and 
officers  are  thereby  enabled  to  mix  consider- 
ably in  the  gaieties  of  the  season.  Aldershot 
is  rather  far,  but  Woolwich  is  practically  as 
close  to  Pall  Mall  as  Kensington  or  Earl's 
Court.  Captain  Chives  spent  a  good  deal  of 
his  spare  time  in  town,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance at  lunch  at  the  United  Flags  pretty  well 
every  other  day.  Dicky,  indeed,  was  enjoying 
life  after  his  own  fashion.  When  he  wasn't 
playing  cricket  at  Woolwich  during  his  spare 
time,  he  was  watching  it  at  Lord's  or  at  the 
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Oval,  and  of  the  great  game  of  England 
Dicky  was  an  enthusiastic  follower.  He  was 
sitting  at  lunch  at  his  club  when  a  page  boy 
slipped  up  to  his  table,  presented  him  with  a 
card,  and  said,  '  Gentleman  to  see  you,  sir.' 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  exclaimed  Chives  ;  '  here, 
waiter,  don't  let  them  take  away  my  lunch, 
and  lay  a  second  plate  here  at  once,'  and 
dashing  into  the  hall  in  another  moment 
he  was  heartily  shaking  hands  with  Fred 
Hallaton. 

'  Come  in,  old  fellow !  have  some  lunch, 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  By  Jove  !  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  ! ' 

Hallaton  willingly  assented,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  and  Dicky  were  seated  in  the 
coffee-room  exchanging  confidences. 

'  Well,  old  man,'  said  the  latter,  '  you  and 
your  affairs  two  years  ago  occasioned  a  good 
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deal  of  speculation.  First  of  all,  there  was 
your  uncle's  death,  and  then  came  your  re- 
tirement from  the  old  corps  pretty  nearly 
as  soon  as  you  became  Sir  Frederick.  We 
argued  from  that  he  had  left  you  something 
besides  the  baronetcy,  at  all  events.' 

'  He  left  me  everything  he  had,'  replied 
Hallaton,  laconically.  '  Xo  man  ever  made  a 
greater  fool  of  himself  than  I  did,  and  no 
man  ever  had  such  an  escape  of  paying  the 
penalty  of  his  folly.' 

Dicky  made  no  reply ;  he  was  thinking, 
now  that  Fred  had  returned  to  England, 
whether  Lady  Hallaton  would  re-appear  upon 
the  scene.  Had  she  been  with  him  these  last 
two  years  or  so  ? 

1  Yes,'  continued  Fred,  '  not  only  did  I 
come  into  my  uncle's  property  ;  but,  God  for- 
give me  for  saying  so,  I  have  had  another 
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release.  I  don't  wish  to  breathe  a  word 
against  her  now  she  is  gone,  but  we  never 
could  have  lived  together,  and  all  feeling  of 
affection  for  each  other  was  quenched.  Lady 
Hallaton  is  dead.' 

'We  never  heard  what  became  of  her,' 
replied  Chives,  in  a  low  tone  ;  c  nor  did  any 
of  us  ever  see  any  notice  of  her  death  in  the 
papers.  Even  Sam  Mercer  at  the  present 
moment,  I  know,  is  quite  unaware  of  it.' 

'It  was  notified  to  me  in  Australia  by 
my  solicitors  some  eighteen  months  ago.  She 
was  living  in  a  quiet  country  village  under 
an  assumed  name,  but  a  copy  of  the  registry 
of  her  death  was  enclosed  in  a  letter  giving 
all  particulars  by  the  local  doctor.  I  only 
arrived  three  days  ago,  but  I  must  run  down 
to  Shillingford  in  a  week  or  two,  and  see, 
poor  thing !  that  she  has  a  decent  stone  to 
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mark  her  last  resting-place.  There  !  don't 
let's  speak  any  more  of  it,  Dicky.  It  was  a 
sore  time  of  my  life,  and  a  sadder  man  than 
I  never  sailed  for  India  I  little  expected 
to  see  England  again  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Now  tell  me  something  about  the  old  lot.' 

Chives,  in  reply,  rapidly  informed  him  of 
his  own  promotion,  that  the  troop  to  which 
he  had  formerly  belonged  was  now  stationed 
at  Aldershot,  that  he  had  seen  Thornton  only 
the  other  day,  with  divers  other  bits  of  regi- 
mental gossip  that  have  no  concern  with  this 
history. 

'  And  what  about  all  our  old  friends  at 
and  around  Exeter?'  asked  Hallaton.  'The 
Lydneys,  for  instance  ?  Is  Mary  Lydney. 
Mary  Lydney  still  ?  ' 

Chives  eyed  his  companion  narrowly  for 
a  minute  or  two  before  he  replied — 
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'  All,  of  course,  you  couldn't  hear  of  it. 
Poor  old  Lydney  has  come  to  awful  grief. 
The  bank  has  smashed,  and  he  has  been 
making  away  with  securities  or  something. 
I  don't  understand  it  exactly,  but  I  believe  he 
was  precious  near  brought  to  trial  for  felony. 
In  fact,  he's  not  out  of  the  wood  yet.  I  hear 
they're  still  living  in  the  old  house,  though 
on  a  very  reduced  scale.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  all  this,'  said 
Hallaton,  at  length.  '  They  were  very  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  at  Exeter,  and  poor  Lydney 
was  as  hospitable  as  an  Arab.  I'm  sure  his 
house  was  not  only  open  to  me,  but  I  don't 
know  how  many  others.' 

'  Yes,  it's  a  bad  business,'  replied  Chives. 
*  I  suppose  now  you'll  be  in  town  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  ?  ' 

c  Yes,  I've  been  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
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and  all  about  those  parts  so  long  now  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  wanted  polishing  up  a  bit.' 

1  Did  you  do  any  racing  out  there  ? '  in- 
quired Chives.  '  You  used  to  be  pretty  keen 
about  it.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Hallaton.  '  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Master  Dicky,  it  would  take  one  of  the  best 
we  have  in  England  to  win  out  there  at  one 
of  their  swell  meetings.  They've  as  good 
cattle,  as  good  courses,  and  you  can  back 
horses  quite  as  heavily  out  there  as  you  can 
at  home  in  these  days.' 

1  Then  why  don't  they  come  over  here  and 
win  the  Derby?'  replied  Chives,  curtly. 

1  Well,  there's  a  little  difficulty  about  the 
date  on  which  horses  take  their  age  com- 
pared to  ours  in  this  country.  I  made  your 
identical  observation  over  there,  and  a  bibu- 
lous old  dunderhead,  who  pretended  to  know 
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something  about  racing,  made  that  rejoinder 
to  me,  as  if  it  was  insurmountable.  I  re- 
torted, "  Why,  damme,  if  we  took  it  into  our 
heads  to  win  your  Melbourne  Cup,  do  you 
think  we  wouldn't  breed  half-a-dozen  on  pur- 
pose to  do  it  ?  "  and  that's  just  what  one  of  the 
biggest  racing  men  out  there  is  doing  now. 
He's  a  rich  man  with  lots  of  money,  and  is 
determined  to  have  a  cut  at  our  Blue  Eiband. 
He's  breeding  now  for  that  very  purpose — it 
will,  of  course,  take  a  little  time — but  don't 
make  any  mistake,  before  many  years  are 
over  you'll  see  Australia  serve  up  a  pretty 
hot  favourite  at  Epsom.  Well,  old  fellow,  I 
must  be  going ;  as  you  may  suppose,  after 
this  long  absence  I've  a  lot  to  do,  and  lots  of 
people  to  see.  Come  and  dine  with  me  at 
the  Thermopoleum  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
Ill  drop  you  a  line  to-morrow  to  say  what 
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evening.     And   now,   old  man,  good-bye   for 
the  present.' 

When  Fred  Hallaton  found  himself  once 
more  in  Piccadilly  he  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
and  then  strolling  across  into  the  Green  Park 
lit  a  cigar  and  sat  down  upon  a  bench  to 
think.  It  was  a  lovely  summer  day  towards 
the  very  end  of  the  leafy  month.  The  birds 
had  for  the  most  part  launched  their  families 
into  the  world,  or  at  all  events  voted  it  too 
hot  to  indulge  in  any  '  orchestral  business.' 
The  Park  was  pretty  well  deserted,  the  nurse- 
maids and  their  charges  who  mostly  frequent 
it  had  not  as  yet  made  their  second  appear- 
ance, so  Hallaton  had  nothing  to  disturb  his 
reflections ;  and  what  did  they  centre  on  ? 
The  Lydneys,  and  what  had  befallen  them. 
Terribly  soon  after  his  luckless  marriage  had 
Fred  Hallaton  awoke  to  the  mistake  that  he 
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had  made,  that  he  had  snatched  at  the  apple 
of  the  Dead  Sea  when  the  golden  grapes  hung 
ripe  for  his  gathering.  He  had  recognised 
loner  ago  that,  though  in  a  moment  of  infatua- 
tion  he  had  run  away  with  Sarah  Mercer,  yet 
that  Mary  had  really  possessed  his  heart. 
Xo  man  could  have  been  more  speedily  dis- 
enchanted than  he  was,  and  through  the  two 
years  of  his  wanderings  the  image  of  sweet 
Mary  Lydney  had  never  been  absent  from  his 
mind.  His  admiration  for  her  increased  as 
he  contrasted  her  quiet,  ladylike  manners 
with  the  bold  self-assertion  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  made  his  wife ;  and  now  he 
was  free  to  choose  again,  and  in  a  position 
to  ask  any  woman  to  marry  him.  He  knew 
that  he  had  not  behaved  well  to  Mary 
Lydney  ;  he  knew  that  there  had  been  gossip 
about  them  in   the  neighbourhood  ;   then  he 
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wondered  what  tlie  banker  would  have  said 
to  him  if  he  had  asked  him  for  his  daughter. 
He  had  nothing  himself  to  marry  on  in  those 
days ;  but  then  his  uncle,  no  doubt,  if  he  had 
approved  of  the  marriage,  would  have  made 
him  an  allowance,  and  at  that  time  who  could 
doubt  that  Mr.  Lydney  also  would  have  con- 
tributed something  to  the  support  of  the 
menage  ? 

Then  he  thought  he  should  like  to  see  the 
Lydney s  again.  He  wondered,  if  he  went 
down  to  Exmouth  and  called,  whether  he 
would  be  admitted  ;  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
try.  He  could,  he  thought,  easily  make  up 
some  excuse  for  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  would  be  only  proper  and  right  to 
stand  by  the  banker  in  his  misfortunes,  and 
show,  at  all  events,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  no   belief  in  the  rumours  of 
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his  dishonesty.  Yes,  he  would  run  down  to 
Exmouth  for  a  few  days,  as  soon  as  ever 
he  could  free  himself  from  these  confounded 
lawyers.  If  he  could  but  see  Mary,  he  would 
be  able  to  discover  if  there  were  any  hope 
of  retrieving  that  mistake  that  he  made  some 
three  years  ago.  It  was  possible  there  might 
be  still  a  chance  for  him ;  he  had  heard  of 
such  things.  Men  and  women  whom  circum- 
stances had  separated  at  the  time  had  come 
together  later  in  life  and  made  a  happy  mar- 
riage of  it.  At  all  events,  he  could  but  try. 
If  he  delayed  he  might  chance  to  be  too  late, 
and  find  that  another  had  spoken  before  him. 
He  was  a  much  graver  man  than  he  had  been 
in  his  Exeter  days,  and  though  he  had  com- 
mand of  money  now,  and,  doubtless,  with  a 
very  little  manoeuvring,  could  have  obtained 
an  entree  into  society,  he  felt  no  disposition  to 
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plunge  into  its  delights.  No,  he  would  far 
sooner  go  down  to  Exmouth  and  learn  his 
fate  than  make  merry  over  the  dregs  of  the 
season. 

True  to  his  resolution,  the  following  week 
saw  Hallaton  installed  at  the  Beacon,  no  little 
to  the  astonishment  of  Exmouth.  He  was,  of 
course,  well  known  at  the  hotel,  where  he 
had  been  present  at  divers  cricketing  dinners, 
&c. ;  and  the  little  town,  as  soon  as  the  in- 
telligence oozed  out,  got  quite  excited  about 
his  arrival.  Was  Lady  Hallaton  with  him  ? 
Much  curiosity  was  evinced  upon  this  point, 
mingled  with  no  little  surprise  that  either 
Sir  Frederick  or  her  ladyship  should  venture 
to  appear  in  Exmouth.  But  Hallaton  was 
hardly  encountered  by  any  of  the  people 
who  knew  him  by  sight.  On  his  arrival  he 
had  written  a  note  to  the  banker,  begging  to 
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be  allowed  to  call  the  next  day,  and  tell  the 
whole  story  of  his  succession  to  his  uncle's 
property. 

Mr.  Lydney's  first  impulse  was  to  decline 
to  see  him,  but  Mary  intervened. 

*  I  think  you  ought  to,  papa,'  she  said. 
'  He  means  kindly,  or  he  would  not  have 
offered  to  call  at  all,  now  that  we  are  down 
in  the  world.  It  will  interest  you,  moreover, 
to  hear  all  about  the  last  of  your  old  friend, 
and  how  he  disposed  of  his  property.' 

So  the  banker  changed  his  mind,  and 
wrote  a  line  to  say  that  he  should  be  very 
pleased  to  see  Sir  Frederick  at  any  time  it 
might  suit  him  to  call,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  afternoon  the  baronet  duly  made  his 
appearance.  After  delicately  condoling  with 
Mr.  Lydney  about  his  misfortunes,  Fred  pro- 
ceeded to  narrate  the  story  of  his  life  during 
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the  last  three  years,  telling  how  he  had  suc- 
ceeded not  only  to  the  baronetcy,  but  to  all 
his  uncle's  property ;  how  that  he  had  left 
the  service ;  and,  finally,  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  banker,  that  he  had  lost  his 
wife  about  eighteen  months  ago.  Upon  this 
latter  point  Mr.  Lydney  displayed  a  little 
anxiety  to  learn  particulars  ;  but  Sir  Fred- 
erick alluded  to  it  in  the  briefest  manner, 
and  let  it  be  understood  at  once  that  this 
was  a  painful  subject,  which  he  declined  to 
discuss  further.  At  the  same  time  he  let  it 
be  distinctly  inferred  that  his  marriage  had 
been  far  from  a  happy  one. 

Still,  all  this  time  there  was  no  sign  of 
Mary,  and  at  last  Hallaton  asked  outright 
whether  he  was  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Miss  Lydney.  Mr.  Lydney  hesitated 
for  a  minute  or  so,  and  said  he  was  not  quite 
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sure  whether  she  was  at  home.  Now  it  had 
been  a  clearly  understood  thing  between 
the  banker  and  his  daughter  that  Mary  should 
not  see  Fred  Hallaton.  Mr.  Lydney  conceived 
that  she  had  been  very  badly  treated  in  the 
past,  and  he  was  very  imperative,  when  he 
consented  to  receive  the  baronet  himself,  it 
should  be  on  the  condition  that  Mary  did  not 
appear ;  but  circumstances  alter  cases.  Sir 
Frederick  Hallaton  married  was  one  thing  ; 
Sir  Frederick  unmarried,  and  having  come 
into  a  comfortable  five  thousand  a  year,  was 
another.  Mr.  Lydney  would  have  been  a 
fool  if  he  had  not  at  once  recognised  that  it 
was  desirable  that  Mary  and  her  former  ad- 
mirer should  meet  once  more. 

Some  few  minutes  elapsed,  and  then 
Mary  entered  the  room.  She  was  by  her- 
self, and,  moreover,   the  banker  was    unac- 
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countably    absent    until    the    end    of    their 
interview. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safe  home  again,' 
said  the  young  lady,  as  she  shook  hands. 
1  You  have,  I  believe,  done  with  soldiering 
now  ? ' 

But  Fred  Hallaton  had  hardly  come  all  the 
way  from  London  to  talk  platitudes  of  this 
sort.  He  determined  to  plunge  at  once  in 
medias  res,  and  replied  earnestly, '  Your  father 
has  no  doubt  told  you,  Miss  Lydney,  all  that 
has  happened  to  me  since  I  left  Devon- 
shire ? ' 

4  My  father  has  told  me  nothing,'  said 
Mary,  '  except  that  you  wished  to  see  me. 
Your  uncle's  death  we,  of  course,  saw  in  the 
papers.' 

1  I  made  a  terrible  mistake  then,  to  which 
I  will  not  further  allude,  save  to  say  I  lost 
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my  poor  wife  before  we  had  been  married  a 
year.' 

4 1  am  very  sorry  for  you,'  rejoined  Mary, 
in  a  low  tone,  though  her  heart  gave  an 
inward  jump  on  learning  that  Fred  Hallaton 
was  a  free  man  again. 

6  It  pleased  Heaven  to  dissolve  what  was  a 
most  unhappy  marriage,'  said  Fred,  gravely. 
4 1  made  a  sad  mistake.  Can  you  give  me 
some  hope,  Mary,  that  it  may  be  yet  possible 
to  repair  it  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  I  won't  pretend  to  mis- 
understand you — but  I  also  made  a  mistake 
at  that  time — and,  Sir  Frederick,  I'll  take  very 
good  care  not  to  make  another.' 

'  But,  Mary,'  he  pleaded,  '  you  wouldn't 
condemn  a  man  who  loved  you  to  suffer  al 
his  life  for  a  temporary  madness  ? ' 

'Stop!'   she   said,   'you  can  hardly  sup- 
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pose  that  I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  a  love 
story  from  your  lips  as  yet.  You  forget,  too, 
how  altered  is  our  position  in  the  world  since 
we  last  met  Our  money  is  gone — that  is 
nothing — but  our  very  name  is  tarnished,  and 
that  alone  would  prevent  my  listening  to  such 
words  from  any  man.  I  will  not  bring  our 
disgrace  into  another  household.' 

4  This  is  nonsense,'  he  replied  ;  '  you  are 
taking  a  morbid  view  of  your  misfortunes ; 
none  of  your  true  friends  believe  that  any 
thing  but  the  ill-luck  which  may  attend  any- 
one caused  your  father's  disaster.  As  for 
money,  I  have  plenty.  Can  3-011  not  bid  me 
hope,  Mar}^  ? ' 

1  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
said,'  she  replied  rising,  as  an  unmistakable 
hint  that  his  interview  was  over.  '  Should 
my    father's  name  be   cleared,   it  might   be 
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different  in  days  to  come ;  in  the  meantime 
you  have  no  more  sincere  well-wisher  than 
Mary  Lydney,'  and  she  extended  her  hand  to 
bid  him  adieu. 

Fred  Hallaton  pressed  it  passionately,  and 
then  disappeared  without  uttering  another 
word.  Upon  the  whole  he  was  tolerably  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit.  He  could 
hardly  expect  her  to  yield  at  the  first  atf  ack ; 
and  as  for  the  stain  upoa  their  name,  the  girl 
might  easily  be  talked  out  of  that  by  a  man 
who  had  taught  her  to  love  him.  There  was 
no  interdict  placed  upon  his  visits,  and  Fred 
hoped  in  time  to  persuade  Mary  Lydney  to 
forget  the  past. 
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SARAH   AT   HER   ZENITH 

Never  was  Lady  Wrensley  in  higher  spirits 
than  at  the  great  ball  at  Dullingham 
House.  All  fashionable  London  was  there, 
and  even  Sarah's  vanity  was  satisfied  with  the 
flattery  and  admiration  that  were  lavished 
on  her  that  night.  The  best  men  in  the 
room  contended  for  a  dance  with  the  new 
beauty  ;  and  when  Lady  Wrensley  swept 
down  to  supper,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
senator  as  distinguished  in  the  drawing-room 
as  he  was  in  the  council-chamber,  a  flush 
of  exultation  might  well  mantle  her  cheek. 
Having  seated  her  at  one  of  the  small  supper 
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tables,  her  companion  proceeded  to  admin- 
ister to  her  wants,  when  suddenly  her  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  the  conversation  at 
an  adjoining  table.  'Ah,  yes,'  replied  the 
speaker,  'he  is  the  luckiest  fellow  out;  he 
made  a  terrible  mess  of  it  two  or  three  years 
ago ;  married  somebody  he  shouldn't  have 
done,  a  shop-girl,  or  barmaid,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  His  uncle,  old  Sir  Eobert  Hallaton, 
made  a  fresh  will,  leaving  all  his  property  to 
hospitals,  or  charities,  or  something  of  that 
kind,,  and  then  died  before  he  could  sign  it, 
so  he  came  into  everything.  His  place  is 
close  by  us  in  Kent,  so  I  know  all  about  it.' 

'  And  how  does  Lady  Hallaton  get  on  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? ' 

'We've  never  seen  her.  He  has  been 
abroad  ever  since  he  came  into  the  baronetcy, 
and  I  suppose  she  is  with  him.     However,  I 
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hear  lie  was  seen  in  London  only  a  few  clays 
ago.' 

-  Ah,  then  I  daresay  you'll  make  their  ac- 
quaintance this  autumn,'  rejoined  the  lady. 
'  Nothing  more,  thanks ;  now  you  may  take 
me  upstairs  again.' 

Lady  Wrensley  was  a  woman  of  strong 
nerve,  but  she  never  felt  more  inclined  to 
scream  in  her  life.  She  was  already  fully 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  her  position,  but  this 
was  one  she  had  so  deliberately  thrust  on  one 
side  that  the  possibility  of  its  threatening  her 
had  all  but  ceased  to  trouble  her  mind.  She 
had  so  firmly  convinced  herself  that  her  hus- 
band would  not  return  from  India  for  eight 
or  ten  years  that  the  report  of  his  reappear- 
ance came  upon  her  like  a  thunderclap.  In 
eight  or  ten  years  so  many  things  might 
happen.     It  would  be  quite  time  enough,  she 
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fancied,  to  provide  for  that  danger  when  it 
occurred.  Now,  it  seemed,  he  was  not  only 
in  London,  but  he  had  inherited  his  uncle's 
title  and  estates.  A  change  of  position  with 
a  vengeance  !  She  could  never  be  safe  now 
from  meeting  him  face  to  face  in  any  such 
assembly  as  the  present.  All  this  ran  through 
her  mind  quick  as  lightning,  and  so  distrait 
was  she  that  her  companion  could  not  help 
inquiring  if  she  felt  unwell.  Lady  Wrensley 
jumped  at  the  excuse,  complained  that  the 
heat  was  overpowering,  that  she  had  very 
foolishly  danced  too  much,  and  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  take  her  upstairs  she 
would  ask  Sir  William  to  see  after  their 
carriage. 

When  she  found  herself  safe  in  the  re- 
cesses of  her  own  bedroom,  Sarah  sat  down 
to  consider  what  she  had  best  do.     She  had 
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never  thought  of  this.  Discovery  from  many 
points  she  had  latterly  dreaded,  but  not  in  this 
wise.  That  her  husband  had  become  Sir 
Frederick  and  a  man  of  means  was  in  itself 
bewildering.  There  was  but  one  thing  for  it ; 
she  must  leave  London  at  once.  She  must 
have  time  to  consider.  Bah  !  she  was  a  fool ! 
She  was  losing  her  nerve.  These  things 
were  easily  managed.  She  must  be  ill, 
and  then  a  fashionable  doctor,  judiciously 
prompted,  could  be  easily  induced  to  pre- 
scribe baths  of  some  sort  for  her,  but  at  all 
events  abroad.  The  season  was  pretty  nearly 
over,  and  she  could  do  what  she  liked  with 
Sir  William.  She  would  shut  herself  up  for 
a  few  days  on  the  score  of  ill-health,  and  then 
send  round  a  few  notes  and  a  sheaf  of  P.P.C. 
cards,  and  depart  without  beat  of  drum  for 
the  Continent. 
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Another  week,  and  society  was  thrown 
into  consternation  by  hearing  that  the  beau- 
tiful Lady  Wrensley  was  seriously  ill.  A  few 
days  later  and  it  was  buzzed  about  that  Sir 
Richard  Smoothley  had  pronounced  Lady 
Wrensley's  highly-nervous  organisation  com- 
pletely upset  by  the  excessive  gaieties  of 
the  last  three  or  four  months,  and  had 
prescribed  perfect  rest  and  the  waters  of 
Carlsbad  ;  and,  by  the  time  that  society  had 
become  properly  aware  of  its  loss,  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Wrensley  had  left  England  on  their 
travels.  Their  departure  was  duly  announced 
in  the  fashionable  journals,  but  made  little 
impression  on  any  one  connected  with  this 
history  save  Sam  Mercer.  The  bookmaker 
had  so  far  failed  to  see  Lady  Wrensley ;  but, 
for  all  that,  though  he  could  not  understand 
how   it    should    be   so,    there   was    a    strong 
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conviction  in  his  mind  that  Lady  Wrensley 
and  Sarah  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

1  Now  she  has  gone  abroad,'  he  muttered, 
as  he  threw  down  the  paper.  '  Well,  unless 
she  went  racing,  I've  not  much  chance  of 
seeing  her  at  present.  However,  I  shall  come 
across  her  sooner  or  later,  and  get  to  know 
the  hang  of  things  whenever  I  do,  you  bet ; ' 
and  with  this  remark  addressed  to  an  ima- 
ginary confidant,  Sam  Mercer  quietly  betook 
himself  to  the  study  of  his  ledger,  for  the 
bookmaker's  accounts  were  kept  as  rigidly  as 
those  of  any  respected  business  firm  in  the 
City. 

Sanguine  about  the  ultimate  success  of  hi 
love-suit,  Fred  Hallaton  left  Exmouth  almo 
as  soon  as  the  gossips  of  the  place  had  realised 
that  he  was  in  their  midst,  and  before  they 
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could  form  the  slightest  opinion  as  to  what 
had  brought  him  there.  As  he  made  his  way 
up  to  town  by  the  South-Western  he  saw 
by  the  papers  that  it  was  the  first  day  of 
Stockbridge  Eaces.  He  had  not  been  on  an 
English  racecourse  for  three  years.  He  had 
old  and  pleasant  recollections  of  Stockbridge, 
one  of  the  few  courses  in  these  days  where 
the  lawn  is  not  overcrowded,  where  without 
any  coign  of  vantage  it  is  possible  to  step 
down  to  the  rails  or  up  upon  the  nearest  bench, 
and  see  a  race  run.  He  resolved  to  pull  up 
at  Andover  and  enjoy  an  afternoon's  sport. 
The  little  meeting  on  the  Danebury  Downs 
was  always  well  attended,  and  in  consequence 
of  its  not  being  overcrowded  has  this  advan- 
tage, namely,  that  you  come  across  pretty 
well  all  the  acquaintances  whom  you  may 
have  there.     Fred  Hallaton  soon  found  him- 
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self  amongst  old  friends,  and  was  soon  enjoy- 
ing himself  as  of  yore,  albeit  he  displayed 
more  discretion  in  his  proceedings,  and  bet 
by  no  means  so  boldly  as  when  he  was  an 
impecunious  soldier.  There  were  plenty  of 
bookmakers  to  recognise  him  ;  these  men  have 
good  memories  for  faces,  it  is  part  of  their 
vocation,  and  it  was  not  so  very  long  since 
Hallaton  had  been  well  known  to  many  of 
them. 

He  was  leaning  across  the  rails  which 
divided  the  lawn  from  the  betting  ring,  back- 
ing a  horse  for  the  Cup,  when  he  was  rather 
taken  aback  at  finding  himself  addressed  by 
Sam  Mercer. 

'  Glad  to  see  you  back,  Sir  Frederick,' 
said  Sam,  slightly  touching  his  hat.  '  You 
are  looking  well,  sir.  I've  a  great  favour 
to  ask  of  you.     Would  you  meet  me  on  the 
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course  just  outside  here  after  the  Cup's  run? 
I  won't  detain  you  more  than  five  minutes.' 

For  a  second  Hallaton  hesitated,  then  it 
struck  him  that,  whatever  Mercer  might  have 
to  say  to  him,  it  had  best  be  got  over  at  once  ; 
so  he  replied,  ''  All  right,'  and  then  turned 
back  to  see  three  of  the  speediest  '  sprinters  ' 
in  England  contest  for  that  trophy.  The 
race  over,  Hallaton  made  his  way  on  to  the 
course,  where  he  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
bookmaker. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Frederick,'  said 
Sam,  '  and  pray  don't  think  I  want  to  intrude. 
I  know  my  place,  and  I  know  yours  ;  but  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  where  my  sister  is,  and 
whether  she  is  an  honest  woman  ? ' 

*  She  is  dead,'  replied  Hallaton. 

'  Sarah  dead  ! '  exclaimed  the  bookmaker, 
as  an  almost  dazed  expression  came  into  his 
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face.  '  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what 
happened  ? ' 

1  Your  sister  became  an  honest  woman,' 
replied  the  Baronet,  in  a  constrained  tone, 
1  as  soon  as  I  could  make  her  one,  and  from 
that  hour  we  led  a  cat-and-dog  life ;  she 
found  out  that  I  was  a  poor  man,  that  in 
marrying  her  I  had  quarrelled  with  my  uncle, 
and  all  other  friends  who  might  assist  me. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  me  to  go  to 
India.  We  separated  by  mutual  consent  in  a 
very  short  time  ;  she  was  to  draw  upon  my 
solicitors  for  such  allowance  as  I  could  make 
her,  and,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  informa- 
tion came  to  them  that  she  had  died  at  a 
small  place  in  Dorsetshire  called  Shillingford.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  the  place,'  remarked 
the  bookmaker.  '  I  can  quite  understand 
your    not   getting    on   with  Sarah ;   she'd    a 
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temper  of  her  own.  I  know,  But  what  could 
have  killed  a  strong,  healthy  young  woman 
like  her  ?  ' 

4 1  haven't  been  a  fortnight  in  England 
yet,  and  therefore  have  not  had  time  to  see 
the  doctor  who  attended  her  ;  but  I  have  the 
letter  he  wrote  at  the  time,  in  which  he  gives 
rapid  consumption  as  the  cause.' 

'  What  ?   Sarah  consumptive  !  Impossible 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Frederick,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  that,' 

4 1  have  told  you  all  I  know,'  replied 
Hallaton,  coldly, 

4  Thank  you,  sir,'  replied  the  bookmaker, 
and,  touching  his  hat,  he  walked  away  without 
another  word. 

It  was  not  often  Sam  Mercer  neglected 
business  on  the  racecourse,  but  he  allowed 
the  next  two  races  to  be  run  without  opening 
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his  book.  The  whole  thing  was  such  a 
puzzle  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  think  ; 
but  that  a  girl  of  five-and-twenty,  in  the  best 
of  health  and  spirits  when  he  last  saw  her — 
and  he  knew  that  she  was  in  the  like  state 
when  she  ran  away — should  have  died  of 
consumption  before  the  year  was  out,  was 
most  improbable.  Dead,  of  course,  she  might 
be  ;  but  he  could  not  believe  that  that  was 
the  manner  of  her  death.  And,  if  it  was  not, 
what  had  induced  that  doctor  to  declare  it 
was?  Then  there  was  the  photograph  of 
this  Lady  Wrensley,  who  was  her  very 
double.  What  did  it  all  mean  ?  Had  there 
been  foul  play  ?  Or  was  Sarah  dead  at  all  ? 
He  must  see  this  Lady  Wrensley. 

The  reappearance  of  Sir  Frederick  Halla- 
ton,  and  the  story  he  had  told  of  his  wife's 
death,  was,  if  true,  an  explanation  of  Sarah's 
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silence  which  had  never  entered  Sam  Mercer's 
wildest  calculation. 

'  Shillingford,'  he  muttered,  and  then 
wrote  the  name  down  at  the  end  of  his 
betting-book.  Til  not  forget  that,  and  as 
soon  as  I've  a  spare  week  I'll  run  down  there 
and  just  make  a  few  inquiries  on  the  spot.' 

Hallaton,  too,  was  not  a  little  discon- 
certed at  the  way  Sam  Mercer  had  taken  the 
intelligence  of  his  sister's  death.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  Sir  Frederick  for  one  moment  to 
doubt  the  information  he  had  received  con- 
cerning it ;  but  he  had  seen  disbelief  in  every 
line  of  the  bookmaker's  face.  And  his  final 
observation  most  certainly  expressed  the  same. 
It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  for  him  to  dis- 
cover, after  making  that  journey  down  to 
Exmouth,  that  he  was  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion all  the  time — that  he  had  a  wife  alive, 
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and  was  no  longer  free.  Pooh  !  it  was  all 
nonsense.  Sam  Mercer  was  incredulous  be- 
cause he  would  have  gloried  in  seeing  his 
sister  Lady  Hallaton. 

The  bookmaker  had  visions  very  likely  of 
his  (Sir  Frederick's)  going  on  the  turf,  and 
perhaps  hoped  to  pull  the  strings  of  a  pros- 
perous racing  establishment.  Was  it  likely 
that  any  medical  man  could  be  induced  to 
write  an  account  of  the  last  illness  of  a  person 
still  alive?  No,  the  bookmaker's  scepticism 
was  simply  the  outcome  of  his  desire.  He 
was  loth  to  think  that  his  sister  had  passed 
away,  more  especially  now  that  he  knew  she 
had  been  Lady  Hallaton. 

Still,  for  all  that,  the  baronet  had  been 
made  sufficiently  uneasy  to  decide  that  that 
journey  down  to  Shillingford  should  no  longer 
be  delayed.     What  was  it — a  matter  of  two  or 
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three  days  at  the  outside !  He  had  but  to 
look  at  the  registry  of  death  kept  in  the 
church  vestry,  have  an  hour's  conversation 
at  the  outside  with  Dr.  Burdett,  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  done.  Still,  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  just  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
talk  with  Mr.  Kirk  before  he  started. 

On  his  arrival  in  town  he  lost  no  time  in 
seeking  an  interview  with  that  gentleman  and 
explaining  his  intention.  The  solicitor  listened 
attentively  to  what  he  had  to  say,  and  then 
replied  : 

'  It  has  never  occurred  to  me,  Sir  Frede- 
rick, to  doubt  Lady  Hallaton's  death,  so  far. 
You  see,  to  begin  upon,  it  was  the  resigning 
of  a  fixed  income — and  in  my  experience  frauds 
are  committed  to  obtain  money,  not  to  lose 
it.  Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Lady 
Hallaton  did    not  know,  at   all    events,  that 
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you  had  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  a  handle 
to  their  names  is  a  thing  that  all  women  value. 
That  you  had  succeeded  to  Sir  Eobert's  pro- 
perty, it  was  quite  likely  she  would  not  be 
aware  of;  but  even  that,  a  clever  woman,  as 
you  describe  her  ladyship  to  have  been,  would 
have  been  sure  to  inquire  into,  No,  Sir 
Frederick,  I  make  little  doubt  but  what  she 
is  dead  ;  but,  of  course,  there  is  one  weak  link 
in  the  case,  so  far  as  we  know  about  it,  and 
that  is  the  identity  of  Mrs.  Melrose  with  Lady 
Hallaton.  Still  that,  no  doubt,  Dr.  Burdett 
can  clear  up ;  and  you're  quite  right,  the 
sooner  you  go  down  and  see  him  the  better.' 
Fortified  with  this  advice,  Sir  Frederick 
determined  to  run  down  to  Shillingford  with- 
out delay. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI 

TOOTELL  AND  TABLE  TURNING 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Frederick  Hallaton  in  Exmouth 
was  a  source  of  great  excitemeut  to  Mr. 
Tootell.  The  baronet,  indeed,  had  arrived 
and  departed  before  he  even  heard  of  his 
coming.  'Now,  what  could  have  brought 
him  down  here  ? '  was  the  question  Mr. 
Tootell  was  constantly  propounding  to  his 
intimates.  '  We  all  know  what  used  to 
bring  him  so  much  to  Exmouth  before  he 
was  a  baronet — and  a  pretty  muddle  he  made 
of  it,  going  off  with  that  hussy  Sarah 
Mercer,   and   mixing    himself    up    with   her 
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precious  father,  old  Joe.  I  wouldn't  say  it, 
because  I  am  always  careful  not  to  talk  about 
things  I  am  not  sure  of;  but,  anyway,  he 
was  precious  lucky  not  to  be  charged  with 
having  a  share  in  that  little  business  of  old 
Joe's.  Still,  if  there  was  a  place  I  should 
have  thought  Sir  Frederick  would  have  kept 
out  of,  it  would  be  this.  I  know,  if  my 
father-in-law  had  been  convicted  of  felony , 
I  shouldn't  care  about  visiting  the  place 
where  he  committed  it.' 

1  But  old  Mercer  wasn't  convicted  of 
felony,'  retorted  Mr.  Abrams,  the  furniture 
broker,  who  happened  just  then  to  be  th  e 
recipient  of  Mr.  Tootell's  garrulity. 

'  No,  he  wasn't,'  snapped  that  worthy., 
'  because  they  couldn't  catch  him  ;  but  he 
ought  to  have  been.' 

4  You  are  always  very  bitter  against  your 
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old  friend,'  said  Mr.  Abrams.  '  It's  all  because 
they  tied  you  up  and  made  you  a  prisoner 
for  twenty-four  hours.' 

'  I  wish  they  had  tied  you  up,  and  then 
you'd  have  seen  how  you  liked  it.' 

'  Well,  don't  you  see  they  was  obliged 
to  do  it  for  their  own  sakes  ?  They  knowed 
you  was  a  conscientious  and  law-abiding 
citizen — because  that's  about  what  you  are, 
Mr.  Tootell.  Why,  it  would  have  been  your 
duty  to  lay  an  information  against  them,  and 
in  course  they  knowed  you'd  have  done  your 
duty ; '  and  the  broker's  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
said  so. 

'  It's  rather  hard  a  man  should  have  to 
go  through  so  much  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,'  grumbled  the  other.  He  had 
always  regarded  himself  as  a  martyr  on 
behalf  of  the  public  upon  that  occasion. 


1  Xow,'  ccntinued  the  crafty  dealer,  'if 
I  had  been  the  hero  of  an  affair  like  that, 
blessed  if  I  shouldn't  like  some  little  memento 
of  the  affair.  Xow,  here  you  are  the  busiest 
idle  man  in  all  Exmouth,  and  right  you  are. 
When  a  man  has  made  his  money,  why 
shouldn't  he  sit  down  and  enjoy  it  ?  But 
you've  an  active  mind,  Mr.  Tootell ;  you 
can't  help  taking  part  in  all  that's  going  on. 
To  sit  down  and  do  nothing  might  do  for 
some  men,  but  it  don't  do  for  you.  A  man 
like  you  has  heaps  of  letters  to  write.' 

'  Eh  ?  '  said  Tootell,  who  was  conscious 
that  his  correspondence  was  very  limited,  but 
who  all  the  same  rather  liked  the  idea  of 
being  supposed  to  be  still  actively  mixed  up 
in  all  the  business  of  the  town. 

'Xow,  I've  got  the  very  thing  for  you,' 
continued  Mr.  Abrams  :  '  a  little  memorial  of 
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the  old  Dragon  Inn — you  were  at  the  sale 
there,  and  recollect  the  way  Mr.  Lydney  bid 
for  tables.' 

'  Ah  !     Now  what  made  him  do  that  ? ' 

'  I'm  smothered  if  I  know,'  rejoined  the 
broker ;  '  he  wa^  going  off  his  chump,  I 
expect  ;  but  I  thought  he  knew  something, 
and  so  I  bid  against  him  for  some  of  the 
better  ones ;  but  he  would  have  them  all, 
except  one  which  he  overlooked,  and  which 
was  sold  after  he  had  left ;  I  got  that.' 

6  Yes,  well — and  what  became  of  it  ?  ' 
inquired  Tootell,  now  much  interested. 

'  Just  what  I  expected.  Mr.  Lydney 
came  round  the  next  morning  and  gave  me 
something  handsome  for  my  bargain.  When 
the  banker  was  so  ill  Miss  Lydney  got  rid 
of  most  of  the  tables,  and  I've  bought  this 
pair  which  came  out  of  the  old  ball-room. 
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Now  you  ought  to  have  one  of  'em,  or  both, 
Mr.  Tootell.  They'd  look  well  in  your 
rooms,  nice  remembrance  of  the  old  inn  and 
the  service  you  did  your  Queen  and  country." 

The  old  gossip  was  tickled,  he  pulled  up 
his  shirt-collar  with  the  air  of  a  man  '  who 
had  done  the  State  some  service,  and  who 
knew  it.'  Something  from  the  Dragon  would 
be  nice  in  his  rooms  ;  it  would  be  an  excuse 
for  telling  the  whole  story  over  and  over 
again.  He  had  visions  of  pointing  to  it,  and 
remarking  '  Curious  old  table  that ;  now  I'll 
tell  you  how  I  came  by  it,'  &c.  He  asked 
the  price.  From  that  moment  it  was  all 
over  with  him ;  the  broker  continued  to 
tickle  him  like  a  trout,  and  after  ten  minutes 
or  so  of  chaffering  he  became  the  owner  of 
one  of  the  tables. 

When  Mr.  Tootell  got  his  new  table  home 
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the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  examine  it 
carefully,  and  for  the  time  he  was  so  in- 
terested in  this  new  problem  as  to  what  had 
induced  Mr.  Lydney  to  buy  all  these  tables 
that  he  actually  forgot  to  think  any  further 
of  what  had  brought  Sir  Frederick  to  Ex- 
mouth.  He  looked  into  the  drawers,  and 
discovered  no  more  than  the  banker  and  the 
broker  had  done  before  him.  At  last  it 
occurred  to  him  to  pull  the  drawers,  of 
which  there  were  two,  right  out,  and  he 
discovered  at  their  back  a  long  lid,  which 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  and  which, 
when  he  tapped  it  with  his  finger,  he  felt 
sure  concealed  some  further  compartment 
behind  it.  He  was  wound  up  to  the  highest 
state  of  excitement,  and  getting  his  walking- 
stick  speedily  discovered  by  measurement 
that  the  drawers  did  not  go  to  the  back  of 
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the  table  by  at  least  four  inches,  and  further, 
upon  turning  the  table  upside  down,  ascer- 
tained that  this  concealed  compartment  must 
be  an  inch  or  two  deeper  than  the  drawers. 
How  did  this  compartment  open,  and  who 
could  say  what  it  might  contain?  Mr. 
Lydney  might  have  had  method  in  his  mad- 
ness, and  guessed  that  these  old  tables  had 
secret  drawers  and  compartments  that  might 
be  well  worth  overhauling.  That  Mr.  Lyd- 
ney's  eccentric  purchase  at  the  Dragon  sale 
had  been  but  the  precursor  of  his  coming 
illness  and  consequent  light-headedness  had 
been  the  accepted  opinion  of  all  Exmouth, 
and  it  had  never  occurred  to  any  one,  much 
less  Mr.  Tootell,  when  the  bank  stopped 
payment  and  the  tale  of  those  missing  secu- 
rities was  published  to  the  world,  to  connect 
the  two  stories. 
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That  gentleman  spent  some  days  in  the 
investigation  of  his  new  purchase.  It  was 
easy  to  have  broken  open  the  compartment 
even  with  the  poker,  but  that  was  not  in  the 
least  in  accordance  with  the  temperament  of 
Mr.  Tootell ;  he  would  have  scorned  that 
solution  of  his  puzzle  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  the  enthusiast  concerning  double 
acrostics  does  being  told  the  words,  and  at 
length  he  one  .evening  stumbled  on  the  key 
to  the  problem.  He  had  for  some  time  given 
up  feeling  for  the  secret  spring  inside.  The 
table  was  made  of  dark  and  beautifully 
polished  walnut-wood.  Its  top  was  covered  . 
with  stamped  leather,  the  margin  of  which 
was  inlaid  with  a  curious  pattern  of  brass- 
work,  which  here  and  there  rose  in  slight 
bosses  or  knobs.  Poring  over  this  for  con- 
siderably more  than  the  hundredth  time,  he 
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was  suddenly  struck  by  discovering  that  at 
the  right-hand  upper  corner  of  the  table 
there  was  a  slight  variation  in  the  pattern  of 
the  brass  inlaying,  so  slight,  indeed,  as  to 
be  imperceptible  to  the  casual  observer,  and 
close  investigation  showed  him  that  the  stud 
in  this  portion  was  rather  larger  than  its 
fellows.  Mr.  Tootell  felt  like  Columbus  when 
at  the  end  of  his  adventurous  voyage  he  first 
sighted  the  land,  or  as  Xenophon  might  have 
felt  after  his  famous  retreat  when  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  steppes  of  the  Crimea  first 
looked  down  upon  the  waters  of  the  Euxine 
and  shouted  in  tones  of  exultation,  '  The  sea  ! 
the  sea! '  Eapidly  he  drew  out  both  drawers, 
and  pressed  the  raised  knob  ;  the  back  of  the 
compartment  fell  down  and  disclosed  an 
opening  at  the  back,  running  the  length  of 
the  table  between  four  inches  wide  and  the 
vol.  11.  S 
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same  in  depth.  Eagerly  did  Mr.  Tootell 
thrust  in  his  hand,  but  the  compartment 
was  perfectly  empty.  Nothing  rewarded  his 
patience  and  ingenuity.  That  he  was  deeply 
disappointed  at  the  result  of  his  triumph  it 
would  be  useless  to  deny,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  unravelling  of  a  mystery  Mr.  Tootell 
was  as  unwearied  as  the  traditional  spider 
of  the  Scottish  king.  If  this  compartment 
existed  in  the  one  table,  it  probably  did  in 
its  fellow.  He  would  go  down  to  Abrams' 
to-morrow,  tell  him  he  found  he  could  do 
with  the  pair,  and  that  he  might  send 
him  the  other  one  home.  Always  an  early 
riser,  he  was  at  the  broker's  in  good  time 
the  next  morning,  and  told  Mr.  Abrams 
his  intention  ;  but  to  his  dismay  the  broker 
replied — 

'I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Tootell,  but  that's  where 
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it  is,  and  that's  where  we  in  the  business 
have  the  pull  of  you.  You  don't  know  a 
bargain  when  you  see  it.  I  wanted  you, 
now,  to  have  them  pair  of  tables ;  but,  bless 
you  !  now  it's  too  late.  There  was  a  gent 
came  along  only  three  days  ago,  and  began 
looking  over  my  goods.  "  What  do  you  want 
for  that  table  ?  "  says  he.  I  puts  it  to  him 
same  figure  as  I  does  to  you.  "  I'll  take  it," 
says  he,  "  here's  the  money.  I'll  write  down 
my  address,  and  you  send  it  off  to  me  by  the 
next  goods  train."  And  that's  how  it  stands, 
Mr.  Tootell ;  the  table  is  gone.' 

6  But  you  know  where  he  lives  ? '  said 
Tootell,  incautiously. 

'  Well,  of  course,  I've  got  his  address  on 
my  books,'  said  Mr.  Abrams  ;  '  and  if  you  like, 
I  can  write  and  see  about  it.' 

'  Well,  you  may  say,  Abrams,  I've  taken  a 
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fancy  to  have  the  pair,  and  don't  mind  giving 
him  a  trifle  for  his  bargain.' 

Mr.  Tootell  was  again  no  match  for  the 

cunning  broker.     The   table    had    never   left 

his   shop,  but  he  had  read  an    eagerness   to 

purchase  it  in  his  customer's  face  that  told 

him  he  would  be  quite  safe  in  advancing  his 

terms.     Day  after  day  did  Mr.  Tootell  look 

in  at  Mr.  Abrams'  shop  to  ask  if  he  had  got 

the  table  back.     But  the  wily  broker  declared 

he    had    not   received    an    answer   from    the 

buyer    of    the     article.       At     last,    Tootell 

threatened  to  write  himself,  and  this  brought 

Mr.  Abrams  to  the  point. 

c  Fact   is,    sir,'    he    said,    '  you'll   have    to 

make  a  bid  ;  and,  if  you  take  my  advice,  it'll 

be    a   tolerably    bold    advance   on  what  you 

gave  for  the  other.     Say  two  pound,  now.' 

'  Two  pound  ! '    exclaimed  Tootell.     '  Ei- 
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diculous !  Why,  it's  about  a  third  as  much 
again  as  I  gave  for  the  other.' 

1  Well,'  replied  Mr.  Abrams,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  ;  it  must  be  as  you  like ; 
but  if  I  fancied  that  article  of  furniture,  I 
shouldn't  stick  at  a  few  shillings.' 

Tootell  shook  his  head,  and  left  the  shop 
without  another  word  ;  but  he  returned  in 
half  an  hour,  and,  looking  in,  said,  'All  right, 
Abrams,  I'll  do  it ;  but,  mind,  I'll  not  rise 
another  shilling — that's  my  final  bid,  and 
he  may  take  it  or  leave  it.' 

'  All  right,  sir,  I'll  wager  I've  an  answer 
one  way  or  the  other  by  return  of  post.' 
And  two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Tootell  was 
informed  that  the  table  was  his  for  the  price 
stipulated,  plus  its  carriage  from  London. 
So,  upon  the  whole,  the  crafty  Mr.  Abrams 
made  rather  a  good  thing  of  the  little  trans- 
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action.  Still  he  shook  his  head  over  it,  with 
a  dim  misgiving  that  he  had,  after  all,  got  the 
worst  of  the  deal.  He  considered  himself  a 
pretty  good  judge  of  the  value  of  furniture, 
but  it  might  be  that  these  quaintly  inlaid 
old  writing-tables  were  worth  considerably 
more  than  he  thought.  '  The  deuce  is  in  the 
tables,'  he  muttered.  '  Strikes  me  that  Mr. 
Lydney  understood  more  about  them  than 
I  thought  he  did.' 

When  he  had  got  his  prize  home  Tootell 
sat  down  to  study  it  with  feverish  impatience. 
He  knew  the  secret  now,  and  so  it  took 
him  little  time  to  discover  that  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  brass  pattern  that  he  had  noticed 
in  the  other  table  did  not  exist  in  this.  He 
examined  the  pattern  carefully,  but  the 
slightly  enlarged  boss  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.       He    pulled    out    the    drawers,    and 
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tapped  with  his  finger  on  the  back  of  the 
table,  but  he  felt  pretty  sure  there  was  no 
cavity,  and  measurement  speedily  confirmed 
him  in  that  belief.  He  turned  the  table 
upside  down,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
no  secret  drawer  or  compartment  existed 
in  this  one.  It  was  very  curious.  The 
tables  were  distinctly  a  pair,  and  the  only 
reason  he  could  imagine  for  the  secret  com- 
partment being  placed  in  one  of  them  only 
was  to  make  the  search  for  it  still  more 
puzzling  for  any  one  who  had  obtained  an 
imperfect  clue  to  it. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him ;  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  walking  across  to  a 
chest  of  drawers  opened  one,  and  after 
rummaging  for  two  or  three  minutes  amongst 
some  papers  it  contained,  brought  forth  a 
marked  catalogue  of  the  sale  at  the  Dragon. 
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He  was  a  constant  attendant  at  sales,  not 
as  a  buyer,  but  from  mere  idle  curiosity, 
and  was  wont  at  times  to  mark  off  any 
exceptional  price  given  for  anything.  This 
recalled  to  his  memory  that  the  banker 
had  bought  the  three  tables  in  the  ball- 
room, while  the  fourth,  although  he  had 
not  marked  it,  was  of  course  the  one 
bought  by  the  broker,  and  sold  by  him 
afterwards  to  the  banker.  He  wondered 
where  that  other  pair  of  tables  were  now. 
Had  Mr,  Lyclney  kept  them?  Not  that  he 
felt  any  further  inclination  to  speculate  in 
them  himself,  but  he  would  like  to  know 
where  they  were. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

SIR    FREDERICK    VISITS   SHILLINGFORD 

The  news  that  Lady  Hallaton  was  dead 
was  not  long  in  finding  its  way  about 
Exmouth.  Although  Mary  never  opened 
her  lips  on  the  subject,  her  father  had  no  such 
reticence.  Sir  Frederick  had  never  hinted 
that  he  wished  his  loss  kept  a  secret ;  in- 
deed, why  should  he  ?  He  had  behaved 
with  perfect  propriety  in  alluding  to  his 
wife's  death,  but  he  scarcely  disguised  that 
it  was  a  relief  to  find  that  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  annul  his  mistaken  marriage. 
Mr.  Lydney  mentioned  it  to  one  or  two 
intimate    friends,    and    then,    in    accordance 
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with  natural  laws,  the  news  gradually  fil- 
tered through  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Fred  Hallaton  became  once  more  the  subject 
of  much  speculation,  and  it  transpired,  of 
course,  that  the  banker's  authority  for  his 
statement  was  Sir  Frederick  himself.  The 
Lydneys  apparently  were  the  only  people 
who  had  seen  him  during  his  brief  stay 
at  Exmouth.  What  did  that  mean  ?  His 
former  flirtation  with  Mary  was  at  once 
remembered.  Could  it  be  possible  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  French  proverb,  he 
had  returned  to  his  first  love?  And  was 
Mary  Lydney  destined  after  all  to  become 
Lady  Hallaton  ?  And  then,  sad  to  say, 
there  were  rancorous  old  ladies — ah  !  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  spiteful  young  ones, 
too — who  tittered  and  said  Sir  Frederick 
was   singular   in   his    tastes,    and    seemed  to 
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Lave  a  penchant  for  the  daughters  of  fraudu- 
lent fathers. 

Lady  Wrensley,  once  safely  established 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  coolly 
reviewed  her  position,  and  the  more  she 
thought  it  over  the  more  convinced  she 
became  how  very  precarious  it  was.  The 
one  thing  she  had  never  counted  upon  had 
come  to  pass.  Her  husband  had  returned 
to  England  a  wealthy  man.  She  had  taught 
herself  to  look  upon  it  that  there  were  only 
three  men  ever  likely  to  recognise  Lady 
Wrensley  as  Sarah  Mercer,  and  these  were 
her  husband,  Mr.  Tootell,  and  Sam.  The 
first  she  thought  it  improbable  she  should 
ever  come  across,  the  second  she  considered 
could  be  evaded,  or  at  the  worst  completely 
browbeaten.  As  for  her  brother,  the  one 
risk  she  ran   was    being    seen   by   him   on  a 
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racecourse :  and  though  she  cared  nothing 
about  that,  pastime  herself,  yet  that  there 
were  certain  functions,  such  as  Sandown, 
Ascot,  Goodwood,  &c.,  at  which  it  behoved 
fashionable  ladies  like  herself  to  appear, 
she  was  aware.  Still,  if  it  came  to  the 
worst,  surely  she  could  rely  upon  her 
brother  to  hold  his  tongue.  They  had 
always  been  good  friends,  and,  let  his 
opinion  be  what  it  might,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  would  wish  to  bring  her  to  open 
shame  ;  but  Sir  Frederick — well,  she  would 
be  liable  now  to  meet  him  anywhere,  at 
any  moment.  However,  she  was  safe  for 
the  present,  and  had  plenty  of  time  to 
consider  what  course  she  should  pursue. 
She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  giving  up 
London,  and,  what  is  more,  great  as  her 
influence  was   over    Sir  William,   she  almost 
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doubted  her  power  to  persuade  him  to  give  up 
his  house,  his  club,  and  the  society  of  his  old 
friends,  for  a  life  on  the  Continent,  which, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  conceal,  bored  him 
excessively.  She  could  not  see  her  way  at 
all.  After  reaching  the  summit  of  her  amT 
bition,  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself 
that  she  was  in  imminent  peril  of  being  cast 
down  into  the  mire.  One  thing  only  was  clear 
to  her  just  now,  that  she  must  find  somebody 
who  would  keep  her  accurately  informed  of 
the  movements  of  Sir  Frederick  Hallaton. 

Had  she  discovered  that  somebody  at 
present,  his  report  would  hardly  have  raised 
her  spirits.  Sir  Frederick  was  speeding 
down  the  South -Western  line  bound  for 
Shillingford.  He  found  it  to  be  little  more  than 
a  large  village,  but  apparently  a  well-to-do 
place.     There  were  plenty  of  snug  cottages 
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with  pretty  gardens  attached  to  them,  in- 
habited probably  by  well-to-do  people  of 
the  middle-class.  He  put  up  at  the  prin- 
cipal hostelry,  a  good  old-fashioned  country 
inn,  and  the  next  morning  commenced  his 
inquiries.  He  first  made  his  way  to  the 
church,  and  from  an  adjoining  cottage  suc- 
ceeded in  hunting  out  the  sexton.  That 
worthy,  in  reply  to  Hallaton's  inquiries, 
said,  Yes,  he  remembered  burying  Mrs. 
Melrose.  He  could  show  the  gentleman  her 
grave  if  he  wished  to  see  it  ;  and,  without 
more  ado,  he  led  the  way  to  it  across  the 
quiet  churchyard,  and,  pointing  to  one  of 
the  green  mounds  therein,  said  that  Mrs. 
Melrose  lay  beneath  ;  and,  in  corroboration, 
pointed  to  a  plain  headstone  on  which  was 
briefly  inscribed,  '  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Susan  Melrose,   who  departed  this  life  June 
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19,  18 — .'  Xo  word  to  indicate  her  age, 
or  to  give  the  slightest  clue  as  to  who 
Susan  Melrose  might  have  been.  Did  he 
recollect  the  lady  in  her  lifetime  ?  Yes, 
she  had  come  to  the  village  ailing  the 
winter  before,  and  she  seemed  to  get  worse 
and  worse  all  the  spring-time,  and  though 
on  fine  days  she  used  to  get  out  in  a 
bath-chair,  yet  gradually  she  had  to  give 
that  up,  and  finally  in  June  she  died.  Yes, 
he  could  get  the  registers  ;  they  were  kept 
in  the  vestry ;  and  there  Sir  Frederick  saw 
the  official  entry,  in  which  it  was  quite 
clear  that  Susan  Melrose  had  died  upon 
the  date  in  question,  and  he  had  little 
doubt  that  the  sexton's  story  of  the  last 
few  months  of  her  life  was  correct  in  the 
main.  When  asked  if  Dr.  Burdett  attended 
her,    he    replied,    '  Maybe,    I    don't    rightly 
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know ;  we  have  two  or  three  doctors  here.' 
However,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  residence  of  Dr.  Burdett, 
who  no  doubt  could  establish  the  identity 
of  Sarah  with  Mrs.  Melrose.  He  was  soon 
directed  to  Dr.  Burdett's,  who  lived  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  cottages  before  men- 
tioned, standing  rather  high  and  command- 
ino-  a  glorious  moorland  view.  The  doctor, 
a  hale,  hearty  man,  verging  on  sixty,  oflered 
in  his  own  person  a  splendid  testimony  to 
the  salubrity  of  Shillingford. 

'  Ah,  yes,'  he  said,  when  Hallaton  told  him 
that  he  had  called  to  inquire  concerning  the 
last  illness  of  Mrs.  Melrose,  '  I  attended  her 
durino-  the  few  months  she  lingered ;  sad 
case,  my  dear  sir.  I  knew  she  was  doomed  the 
minute  I  saw  her ;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  smooth  her  passage  to  the  grave, 
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poor  thing  ;  she  knew  that  she  was  dying,  and 
seemed  quite  willing  to  go.  She  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption,  and  I  gathered  that 
her  life  had  not  been  altogether  a  happy  one.' 

'  She  confided  her  real  name  to  you  ? '  said 
Hallaton. 

'  She  never  made  any  mystery  about  her 
name.  She  was  known  all  through  the  vil- 
lage as  Mrs.  Melrose,  though  there  were  not 
many  people  who  knew  her  personally.  She 
was  not  always  well  enough  to  see  people. 
As  she  once  said  sadly  to  me,  "  It's  too  late 
now  to  make  new  friends,  Doctor."  : 

Hallaton  started.  '  Excuse  me,'  he  said, 
'  you  perhaps  don't  think  yourself  justified  in 
betraying  your  confidence  to  a  stranger.  I 
have  strong  grounds  for  inquiring  into  Mrs. 
Melrose's  death.  I  presume,  sir,  you  wrote 
this  letter  ?  ' 

VOL.  II.  T 
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The  Doctor  took  it,  ran  his  eye  over  it, 
and  then  remarked  drily,  '  Not  one  word 
of  it.' 

'And  you  did  not  forward  this  certified 
copy  of  Susan  Melrose's  death  to  Messrs.  Kirk 
and  Co.?' 

'Certainly  not.  I  never  even  heard  of 
Messrs.  Kirk  and  Co.,  nor  had  I  any  know- 
ledge of  Mrs.  Melrose's  friends.  She  was 
accompanied  down  here  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  who,  I  should  say,  was  an  old  and 
confidential  servant — might  have  been  her 
nurse.  Anyway,  after  her  mistress's  death 
she  made  all  arrangements  for  the  funeral, 
satisfied  what  claims  there  were  against  her 
in  the  place,  and  then  left  Shillingford.  I've 
never  heard  of  her  since.  Whether  any  one 
else  has  I  can't  say.' 

Hallaton  was  simply  dumbfounded.    The 
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identity  of  Mrs.  Melrose  with  Sarah  would 
probably  be  harder  to  prove  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated. He  had  not  yet  grasped  the  fact 
that  they  were  different  women. 

1  Stop,  Dr.  Burdett ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  describe  Mrs.  Mel- 
rose ?  ' 

'  She  was  a  fair,  slight,  pretty  little 
woman  about  thirty ' 

It  flashed  across  him  now  that  the  woman 
who  lay  buried  in  the  churchyard  below 
there  was  not  his  wife.  What  object  Sarah 
could  have  had  in  thus  deceiving  him  he 
could  not  conceive. 

1  That  is  not  the  description  you  expected  ? ' 
said  the  doctor. 

'  No,'  replied  the  other  ;  '  the  Mrs.  Halla- 
ton  whom  that  letter  led  me  to  suppose  had 
died  here  under  the  assumed  name  of  Melrose 

1  2 
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was  a  tall,  dark,  handsome  young  woman,  and 
her  death  by  consumption  was  the  very  last 
thing  that  any  of  her  friends  expected.' 

'  That  most  certainly  was  not  my  patient 
then,'  said  the  doctor ;  '  I  should  think  she 
was  a  fragile,  delicate  little  thing  from  the 
first.  Just  one  of  those  women  who,  if  they 
find  the  world  go  too  hard  with  them,  are 
sure  to  fret,  give  in,  and  drop  into  a  consump- 
tion from  want  of  stamina  to  fight  the  battle 
of  life  with.' 

'  Thank  you,  Dr.  Burdett,'  said  Hallaton, 
rising.  *  I'll  take  up  no  more  of  your  time  at 
present.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  have  to  ask 
you  to  put  the  story  of  your  attendance  on 
Mrs.  Melrose  and  her  death  on  paper  some 
day,  but  you  shall  not  be  troubled  unless  it 
is  unavoidable,'  and  with  that  Sir  Frederick 
shook  hands,  and  then  left  the  house. 
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Audacious  as  Sarah's  scheme  had  been,  it 
had  yet  the  possibility^  of  success.  Had  her 
husband  remained,  as  she  anticipated,  ten  or 
twelve  years  in  India,  Dr.  Burdett,  healthy 
man  as  he  looked,  might  have  been  in  his 
grave — at  all  events,  he  would  have  been  close 
upon  seventy  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time 
of  life,  although  the  memory  may  be  as 
vigorous  as  ever  concerning  the  events  of 
early  days  and  those  of  maturity,  it  is  apt 
to  wax  weak  and  uncertain  regarding  those 
of  later  years.  Even  if  alive,  the  doctor's 
recollection  of  Mrs.  Melrose  might  have  been 
but  hazy.  It  was  the  unexpected  turn  of 
events  that  had  upset  all  Sarah's  calculations. 

When  Fred  Hallaton  had  recovered  him- 
self sufficiently  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he 
was  first  of  all  struck  with  dismay  at  the 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  himself.     He 
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honestly  loved  Mary  Lydney,  and  deemed  he 
had  good  hopes  of  winning  her  for  his  bride. 
He  remembered  ruefully  that  he  had  not  be- 
haved fairly  to  her  before.  What  would  she 
think  of  him  now,  when  he  had  to  tell  her 
that,  despite  all  he  had  said,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  free  to  wed  again  ?  He  winced  as  he 
thought  of  the  look  of  contempt  that  would 
come  across  Mary's  pretty  face.  To  have 
brought  a  proud  girl  like  this  to  half  own 
her  love  for  him  a  second  time  before  making 
quite  sure  that  he  was  free  to  solicit  it — it 
would  be  an  offence  past  all  forgiveness.  Oh, 
why  had  he  been  such  a  fool  as  not  to  run 
down  to  Shillingford  before  he  paid  that 
visit  to  Exmouth  ?  Could  it  be  true  that 
Sarah  was  still  alive  ?  And  yet,  what  other 
inference  could  he  draw  ?  It  was  clear  that 
the  tale  of  her  having  died  of  consumption 
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under  the  name  of  Melrose  was  all  moon- 
shine, and,  if  so,  what  likelihood  was  there 
of  a  young  woman  with  her  magnificent  phy- 
sique being  thus  prematurely  cut  off  ?  Sam 
Mercer  was  right,  that  the  cause  of  her  death 
should  have  been  consumption  ought  to  have 
made  any  one  who  knew  her  sceptical.  It 
might  impose  upon  Mr.  Kirk,  but  he  ought 
to  have  felt  incredulous  the  minute  he  was 
made  aware  of  what  was  supposed  to  have 
carried  her  off.  No  ;  Sarah  must  be  still 
alive.  Though  what  her  object  could  be  in 
wishing  him  to  believe  her  dead  was  a  mys- 
tery beyond  his  comprehension.  '  Still,'  he 
thought,  '  she  must  have  lived  here  for  a  bit 
in  18 — .  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  would 
have  occurred  to  her  to  personate  Mrs.  Mel- 
rose, unless  she  had  been  almost  a  witness  of 
her  untimely  end.     Stupid  of  me,  I  ought  to 
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have  asked  Burdett  if  he  knew  anything  of  a 
Mrs.  Hallaton.  However,  no  doubt  he  would 
have  mentioned  it  if  he  had.  Still,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  make  inquiries  before  I  leave.' 

Now,  this  is  just  what  the  doctor  would 
have  done,  had  Sir  Frederick  been  a  little 
more  open  with  him ;  but  he  had  never 
thought  proper  to  state  what  object  he  had 
in  making  these  inquiries.  Dr.  Burdett  was  a 
cautious  man,  and,  though  he  had  honestly 
told  Fred  all  he  knew  about  Mrs.  Melrose, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that 
the  handsome  Mrs.  Hallaton,  who  had  scraped 
some  slight  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Melrose, 
and  occasionally  walked  beside  her  chair, 
answered  to  his  description.  Sir  Frederick, 
however,  after  due  questioning  with  the  land- 
lord of  his  inn,  and  some  of  the  tradespeople, 
quite  convinced  himself  that  Sarah  had  been 
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on  and  off  at  Shillingford  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  18 — .  They  all  recognised  the 
description  of  Sarah,  but  were  dubious  about 
the  name.  However,  reference  to  the  post- 
office  at  last  settled  that  point.  Looking  back 
at  their  books,  they  were,  able  to  pronounce 
positively  that  four  registered  letters  had  been 
received  there  by  Mrs.  Hallaton  during  the 
time  mentioned. 

Sir  Frederick  travelled  back  to  London, 
with  the  terrible  conviction  that  the  cup  of 
happiness  was  dashed  from  his  lips,  and  that 
he  was  not  the  free  man  he  had  thought 
himself. 

EST)    OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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